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Brilliant,  Colorful 

NECKLACES 

MAKE  HAPPY  GIFTS 

Real    stone    neoklacee    in   Crystal,   Onyx, 

Topaz,   Cornelian,   Lapis,  Amber  and 

Amethyst — beautiful  strands — 

$15  to  $75 

Marvelous  limitations  in  both  long 
and  choker  styles 

$3  to  $10 

The  Name  Boyd  Park.   Makes  the 
Gift  Doubly  Acceptable 

BOYD  PARK 

Jewelers 

Boyd  Park  Bldg.,  166  Main  Street 
61  Years 


Better  Babies 

Need 

Better  Milk 

— be  sure  you  give  them  Harris 
iVIilk — always  pure,  clean,  sweet 
and  wholesome. 

Harris  Dairy 
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"Standard  Coal" 


MINED  IN  UTAH 


by 


STANDARD  COAL  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
69  So.  MAIN  ST.  Was.  4600 
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BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Of  every  description.    Prices  from  2Jc.  <o  25c.  encli.  XMAS  POST  CARDS  suitable  for  Sunday 
Schools  and   other   church   organizations,    only   SOc   and   $1.25   per   100.      Prepaid   if   money' 

accompanies  order. 


Souvenir  Novelty  Co. 


22  Richards  St. 
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"That  buyer  gains  who  deals  with  Daynes" 


The  DAYNES  Sanitary 
Sacramental  Set 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
uses  of  the  few  sacramental  sets 
which  are  being  offered,  are  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praise  of  the 
Daynes'  Set.  It  is  light  and  easy  to 
handle.  Meets  the  wishes  of  the 
bishops  as  it  is  the  only  perfect 
sanitary  set  on  the  market.  More 
now  in  use  than  all  others  com- 
bined and  15  per  cent  cheaper 
than  any  other  style. 

ESTABLISHED 
1862  , 


IS,&      MAIN     <ST. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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Send  for  circular  and  prices 
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Salt   Lake   &   Jordan  f  Mill   &   Elevator    Go. 

WHITE  FAWN  FLOUR 

"WHITE  FAWN  FLOUR  LEADS  THEM  ALL" 

P.  0.  Box  1847  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Phone  Was.  1922 
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DELICIOUS  FOR  SANDWICHES,  CANDY  AND  OTHER  USES 
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On  Guard 


The  UTAH  HOME  FIRE  stands  on  guard  over  the  insurance 
interests  of  its  customers. 

Are  you  fully  protected?     Have  you  enough  fire  insurance? 

See  our  agent  in  your  town 

UTAH  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.    General  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City 


It's  purest  cow's  milk  from  the 
choicest  herds  in  Utah's  wonderful 
Cache  Valley.  It  is  concentrated  to 
the  thickness  of  cream,  sealed  in  air- 
tight tins  and  sterilized.  Keeps  sweet 
in  any  climate. 

A  Utah  Product 

for  Utah  People 


For 
Every 
Milk 
Purpose 


Guaranteed 

L.  D.  S. 

Garments 

for  LESS  MONEY 
Fall  and  Winter  Price  List,  1923-24 

No.         02     Light  Weight  Bleached  Cotton 

Flat    Weave     »  .95 

Fine  Ribbed  Bleaclied  Cotton...  1.50 
Medium  Ribbed  Bleached  Cotton  1.75 
Heavy  Ribbed  Bleached  Cotton..  2,50 
Double    Back    Heavy    Weight 

Unbleached     2.50 

Heavy  Weight  Cotton  Unbleached  2.25 
Lisle,   Light   Weight  Mercerized 

Special,  for  Ladies 3.00 

Liglit  Weight  Silk  Stripe 4.OO 

Heavy  Weight  One-Third  Wool,.    3.00 
Medium  Weight  Part  Cashmere,,    8.25 
BLANKETS 
Dd     Utah   Made   All   Wool    Blankets 

60 /S4   Double,   Dark   Colors,.  900 

LD     Utah  Made  All   Wool  Blankets 

Double,  Light  Colors    11,00 

Wlien    oldering    new    style    garments    state 
whether   men's   or  ladies, 
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The  RELIABLE 
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This  Boy  is  Worth  a 
Million  Dollars 


Sounds  like  a  lot  but  your  boy  is  worth 
that  much  too.  You  would  do  any- 
thing for  his  betterment.  Would  you 
invest  in  a  CONN  Saxophone  for  him? 
He  wants  one  and  we  can  sell  you  the 
finest,  easiest  blowing  Saxophone  made 
in  the  world  on  very  moderate  monthly 
payments.  Any  boy  that  knows  his 
A.  B.  C's,  can  play  a  CONN  Saxophone 
with  only  a  very  few  lessons.  If  you 
are  interested  fiU  in  and  mail  this 
coupon   today. 

Consolidated  Music  Company, 
48-50  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Without  obligation  to  me  in  any 
way,  you  can  send  me  free,  full  de- 
tails about  your  ten-day  free  trial  of- 
fer on  a  Conn  Saxophone,  along  with 
new  catalog,  prices  and  your  easy  pay- 
ment plan. 

Name   

Address  P.  O.  Box. 

(Never  mind  pen  and  ink;  pencil  writes 
better  on  this   paper.) 


Bulbs  and  Seeds 

For  Fall  Planting 


In  order  to  havo  Winter  Flowers 
inside  and  Early  Spring  Flowers 
outside  Bulbs  and  Seeds  mnst  be 
planted  this  fall. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Cro- 
cus. Come  to  us  in  carload  lots 
direct  from  the  Best  Dutch  Grow- 
ers— Quality  considered  we  are  not 
luidersold  in  America. 

Equally      attractive      prices  and 

Quality    on    Peonies,    Phlox,  Iris, 

Lilies  and  perreninal  seeds  and 
plants. 

Free  Fall  Catalog  Now  Ready- 
Write  For  Your  Copy  Today 


Porter  Walton  Co. 


SALT  LAKE 
COSTUME  CO. 

Dealers  In 

MASQUERADE  AND  THEATRICAL 
COSTUMES 

Play    Books    and    Operas,    Operetta,    Hair 

Goods  and  Make-up  Materials 

Toupees 

Our    New    Catalog    Gives    31 
Complete  Operas,  Stage  Man- 
ager's Guide,  Orchestration 
Costumes 


3231/2  So.  State  Salt  Lake  City 

JOHN  HANSEN,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
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BORNSiGIIT 


UTAH    COAl 

YOU  can  sum  up  the  fuel  argument  in  two 
words:   LION  and  BURNSRIGHT. 
Both   high    in    heat    and    low    in    clinker    and 
ash.     Steady   free-burning,   intensely   hot   coal. 

Try  a  ton  of  either 

LION  COAL  CO.   . 
Ogden,  Utah 


iMm 


ROCK  SPRINGS  COAL 


DOLLAR  RAISING 


Raise  dollars  the  same  way  you 
raise  wheat — use  horse  sense — any- 
thing planted  in  proper  soil  will 
grow — dollars  will  grow  if  planted 
in  this  bank.  We  are  safe,  sane  and 
consistent  bankers. 

This  is  the  seed  time  for  you  dollar 
harvest  crop. 

Commercial  National  Bank 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


Your  Printing  Problems 

Given  Interested  Attention 

NO  JOB  TOO  LARGE 
NO  JOB  TOO  SMALL 

May  we  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  youf 

The  DESERET  NEWS  PRESS 

DESERET  NEWS  BUILDING 

SALT    LAKE    CITY 
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Thanksgiving  Day 

By  Ida  R.  AUdrcdge 

The  leaves  have  fallen  one  by  one, 
The  flowers  have  faded,  too ; 

The  little  birds  have  flown  away — 
'Tis  autumn  time  'tis  true. 

The  tiny  seeds  have  gone  to  bed 
In  Mother  Earth  so  warm, 

To  sleep  away  the  wintry  hours. 
Away  from  cold  and  storm. 

The  corn  is  gathered  into  shocks. 

The  apples  stored  away. 
The  pumpkins  have  been  carried  in. 

And  all  in  the  cellar  lay. 

The  golden  grain  is  cut  and  threshed. 

The  hay  is  in  the  stack, 
The  walnuts  have  been  put  away 

In  barrel  or  in  sack. 

And  since  the  harvest  time  is  o'er 
And   wintry  days  are  near. 

We  lift  our  voices  up  in  praise — 
"Thanksgiving"  time  is  here. 

We  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good 
For  food  in  bounteous  store, 

"For  health  that  He  has  given  us. 
And  love  and  peace  once  more. 

We  thank  Him  for  the  busy  day. 

The  stillness  of  the  night, 
The  change  of  seasons  one  and  all. 

The  shadows  and  the  light. 

We  thank  Him  for  our  dear  ones,  too, 
Our  girls  and  for  our  boys ; 

But  most  of  all  we  thank  Him 
For  the  Gospel's  peace  and  joys. 

For  through  a  Father's  loving  care 
Our  needs  are  given  alway ; 

So  let  our  voices  raise  in  praise. 
On  this  "Thanksgiving  Day." 


LUCY  MACK    SMITH 

M(»tlier    of    the    Froplict    Josepit     Smith 
Born  July  8,   1776!   Died  Mny  5.  1S55. 
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Mothers  of  the  Latter-day  Prophets 


By  Susa  Young  Gates 


LUCY    MACK    SMITH 

It  is  because  in  their  careers  they 
have  been  exemplars  of  the  qualities 
upon  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
home  must  depend  for  its  very  exis- 
tence, that  the  Juvenile  Instmctor  has 
elected  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
mothers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Church  beginning  with  one  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  them  all,  the 
mother  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
"Great  men,"  says  the  proverb,  "have 
great  mothers." 

The  life  and  labors  of  the  Prophet 
are  familiar  to  all  the  Church  members. 
The  facts  of  his  family  life  and  disci- 
pline are  likewise  well  known.  But 
there  are  some  intimate  pictures,  un- 
published data  that  will  interest  all  sons 
and  daughters  of  good  mothers — are 
there  any  other  in  this  Church  ? 

Lucy  Mack  Smith,  mother  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  was  and  is  to- 
day the  type  and  symbol  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  worthy  in  womanhood, 
wifehood  and  motherhood  here  and 
hereafter. 

She  was  born  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1776,  at  Gilsum,  Cheshire  County, 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Solomon  Mack  and  Lydia  Gates. 
She  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children, 
four  of  whom  were  girls. 

On  both  sides  she  was  of  Revo- 
lutionary ancestry.    The  record  of  her 


father  and  brothers  is  full  of  patriot- 
ic adherence  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
fearless  courage  and  unusual  resource- 
ful energy.  On  her  mother's  side,  like- 
wise, she  had  a  line  of  distinguished 
American  ancestry.  Her  grandfather, 
Nathan  Gates,  was  a  wealthy  man 
living  in  East  Haddon,  Conriecticuc. 

As  quite  a  young  girl  Lucy  married 
a  young  man,  Joseph  Smith,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1796.  From  her 
brothers  she  received  a  marriage  por- 
tion of  one  thousand  dollars.  Her 
husband  was  a  farmer  at  Tuubridge, 
Vermont,  and  her  marriage  portion 
was  later  turned  over  to  him  to  better 
establish  him  in  their  home  life.  The 
family  moved  about  a  great  deal.  Re- 
verses and  heavy  losses  necessitated 
taking  up  new  lands  and  venturing  in 
other  sections  of  that  pioneer  country. 
They  lived  in  Tunbridge,  Royalton 
and  Sharon,  all  in  Vermont.  Their 
next  removal  was  to  Lebanon  in  New 
Hampshire.  Returning  again  to  Ver- 
mont, they  settled  in  Norwich,  and 
finally  removed  to  the  western  part 
of  New  York  state,  in  Palmyra,  where 
the  husband  had  taken  up  a  new  farm. 
In  one  of  these  removals,  the  driver, 
who  was  tranisporting  the  goods  and 
furnishings  of  the  family  from  Nor- 
wich, Vermont,  in  the  absence  of  the 
husband  took  advantage  of  the  young 
wife  and  tried  to  make  away  with  the 
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team,  demanding  at  the  same  time  a 
debt  owing  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Flagg  in  Norwich.  A  friend  who  was 
appealed  to  by  the  spirited  young  wife 
wished  to  raise  a  subscription,  but  tin's 
Lucy  utterly  refused.  She  resented 
the  idea  of  receiving  assistance  or 
charity  and  kindly  but  firmly  rejected 
the  offer.  She  had  with  her  not  only 
her  family  of  little  children  but  her 
aged  mother  as  well.  The  driver  con- 
tinued to  abuse  the  horses,  handling 
both  goods  and  money  in  an  anprin- 
cipled  way,  and  treating  the  children 
with  ruthless  cruelty.  Especially  was 
he  vindictive  towards  the  little  boy 
Joseph,  compelling  him  to  travel  miles 
at  a  time  on  foot,  notwithstanding  the 
child  was  still  lame  from  the  terrible 
affliction  he  had  suffered  a  few 
months  previous. 

Finally  the  driver,  Mr.  Howard, 
threw  the  goods  out  of  the  wagon  and 
was  about  to  start  away  with  the  team. 
The  young  mother  sent  for  him  to  meet 
her  in  the  front  room  of  the  inn  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  company 
of  travelers,  both  male  and  female,  "^he 
demanded  a  reckoning.  Turning  to 
those  present  she  said : 

"Gentlemen  and  ladies,  please  give 
your  attention  for  a  moment.  Now, 
as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
that  team,  as  well  as  the  goods,  belong 
to  my  husband,  and  this  man  intends 
to  take  them  from  me,  or  at  least  the 
team,  leaving  me  wi'h  eight  children, 
without  the  means  of  proceeding  on  my 
journey."  Then  turning  to  Mr.  How- 
ard, she  said:  "Sir,  I  now  forbid  you 
touching  the  team,  or  driving  it  one 
step  further.  You  can  go  about  your 
own  business ;  I  have  no  use  for  you. 
I  shall  take  charge  of  the  team  myself, 
and  hereafter  attend  to  my  own  af- 
fairs." 

Another  incident  of  this  nature  oc- 
curred when  the  Prophet  and  his  father 
left  his  mother  to  go  up  with  a  Branch 
of  the  Church  to  Kirtland.    This  was 


a  long  distance  and  part  of  it  taken 
Ijy  water.  Mother  Smith,  by  this  time 
herself  a  grandmother,  urged  one  of 
the  elders  who  was  in  the  company,  a 
Brother  Humphrey,  to  take  charge  of 
the  company.  This  he  refused,  saying 
that  everything  should  be  done  just 
as  Mother  Smith  said.  The  whole 
company  acquiesced  in  his  decision. 
Thereupon  this  mother  in  Israel  organ- 
ized her  forces,  prepared  for  the  fi- 
nancial and  social  order  of  the  trip, 
called  the  brethren  and  sisters  together, 
exhorting  them  to  set  saintly  e.K.iifipIes, 
and  finally  asked  them  all  to  join  in 
singing  a  hymn.  The  captain  of  the 
boat  was  so  delighted  with  the  conduct 
of  this  company  that  he  attended  their 
services  and  provided  every  oportunity 
for  the  safe  and  comfortable  voyage  of 
the  Saints  on  board.  Food  was  ap- 
portioned and  distributed,  mothers 
were  instructed  to  guard  the  lives  of 
their  children  and  the  whole  company 
were  safely  conveyed  to  their  point 
of  destination  in  Fairport,  and  thence 
at  once  to  Kirtland.  There  Lucy  Smith 
met  her  husband  and  was  transport ed 
with  joy. 

No  better  lesson  has  been  taught 
to  the  women  of  the  Church  and  >  f  the 
world  than  the  sweet  reverence  shown 
by-  this  godly  mother  in  Israel  to 
the  presiding  priesthood  in  her  own 
household  and  in  the  Church.  Not 
lacking  in  dominant  and  electrifying 
personality,  she  still  gladly  confined 
her  labors  to  her  own  sphere  except-, 
ing  when  forced  by  circumstances  to 
assume  temporary  control  of  a  public 
situation. 

Lucy  Mack  Smith  was  baptized  by 
her  son,  the  Prophet,  April  6th,  1830, 
the  very  day  the  Church  was  organ- 
ized. She  was  one  of  the  first  bap- 
tized women  in  the  Church,  which  is 
a  fitting  circumstance  and  significant 
in  its  detail. 

After  the  Church  was  organized  the 
history  of  her  illustrious  Prophet  son 
swallows  up  her  own   life,    for  she. 
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like  her  noble  husband,  lived,  strug- 
gled, suffered  and  died  in  the  life  and 
labors  performed  by  her  two  sons,  the 
Prophet  and  Patriarch  of  the  Church 
in  modern  times. 

She  was  intensely  sympathetic  and 
suffered  keenly-  over  even  trifles.  Her 
grief  was  overwhelming  when  tragedy 
overtook  her  household.  She  would, 
sometimes,  in  leisure  moments,  after 
she  was  old  in  years,  gently  rock  her- 
self back  and  forth  and  sing  softly  the 
hymns  of  Zion,  with  her  hands  clasped 
acro.ss  her  bosom.  She  was  a  ^all  dark- 
eyed,  rather  spare  woman,  her  melting 
brown  eyes  softening  the  contour 
of  her  firm  chin  and  strong  features. 
She  was  a  natural  poet,  the  hymn 
"O  stop  and  tell  me,  Red-Man,"'  at- 
testing her  poetic  powers. 

Her  home  was  filled  during  her  hus- 
band's lifetime  with  visitors,  guests  and 
refugees.  Seldpm  indeed  did  they 
sleep  comfortably  in  their  own  beds. 
Food,  shelter,  warmth  and  friendship 
were  extended  to  homeless,  poverty- 
stricken  refugees,  even  more  freely 
than  hospitality  was  offered  to  youth- 
ful, vigorous  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Beds  would  be  made  every- 
where in  the  house,  food  served  at  any 
hour,  orphan  children  comforted,  fed. 
bathed  and  cared  for  at  any  houi 
of  the  day  or  night,  when  distress  or 
mob  violence  sent  flying  feet  to  their 
door.  She  found  at  her  hand  a  wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  her  maternal 
gifts.  In  large  measure  it  was  given 
to  her  to  assume  hospitable  Church 
responsibilities  and  to  inculcate 
through-  her  own  example  the  pure 
democracy  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Her  organizing  ability,  her 
genius  for  leadership  and  her  personal 
magnetism,  contributed  more  than  his- 
torians would  ever  know  to  the  wealth 
of  communal  life  which  was  estab- 
lished first  in  Kirtland,  then  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  the 
inspired  agency  of  her  Prophet  son. 
The  Martyrdom  of  those  sons 
found  her  already  a  widow,  and 
well  nigh  struck  out  the  spark  of  life 


in  her  own  frail  body.  Her  son  Sam- 
uel died  shortly  after  the  martyrdom, 
another  victim  of  inhuman  treach- 
ery and  betrayal.  What  she  suffered 
only  Mary,  bowed  at  the  cross  of  her 
crucified  Savior  son,  will  ever  know. 

Mother  Smith  lived  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom chiefly  with  her  daughter, 
Lucy  Miliken,  in  Nauvoo.  She  stood 
firmly  by  the  Apostles  in  their  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  in  spite  of  the 
defection  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
Emma  Hale  Smith. 

No  better .  sermon  could  be  uttered 
than  the  one  she  delivered  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  Nauvoo  October  8th, 
1845,  on  the  3rd  day  of  the  conference, 
when  she  was  invited  to  the  stand  by 
Brigham  Young.  She  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length,  so  we  are  told  by  the 
Church  recorder,  in  an  audible  manner, 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  vast  congregation  assembled. 
The  following  account  of  her  dis- 
course is  taken  from  the  manuscript 
history  of  the  Church : 

"She  commenced  by  saying  that  she 
was  truly  glad  that  the  Lord  had  let 
her  see  so  large  a  gathering  of  the 
Saints.  She  had  had  in  her  mind  a 
great  deal  of  advice  to  give  to  the 
Saints  but  Brother  Brigham  had  ex- 
pressed her  ideas ;  he  had  given  her 
views  completely.  There  were  com- 
paratively few  in  the  asseml  ly,  she  re- 
marked, who  were  acquainted  with  her 
family.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  seven  of  whom  were  boys. 
She  had  raised  them  in  love  and  fear 
of  God,  and  never  was  there  a  more 
obedient  family.  She  warned  parents 
that  they  were  accountable  for  their 
children's  conduct  and  advised  them  to 
give  them  books  to  read  and  work  to 
do  to  keep  them  from  idleness.  Warned 
all  to  be  full  of  love,  goodness  and 
kindness  and  never  to  do  in  secret 
what  they  would  not  do  in  the  pres- 
ence of  millions.  She  wished  to  know 
if  the  Saints  present  looked  upon  her 
as  a  mother  in  Israel  ?  ( Upon  which 
President  Brigham  Young  said,  "All 
who    consider    Mother    Smith    as    a 
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mother  in  Israel,  signify  it  by  .saying, 
yes !"  One  unanimous  "yes"  rang 
tliroughout  the  building.)  Mother 
Smith  continued,  saying,  that  it  was 
just  eighteen  years  since  Joseph  Smith 
the  Prophet  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  golden  plates. 
She  then,  in  a  most  concise  manner, 
touched  upon  the  most  striking  |;oints 
in  the  early  history  of  her  family,  their 
hardships,  trials,  privations,  persecu- 
tions, sufferings,  etc ,  some  parts  of 
which  recital  melted  those  who  heard 
her  to  tears ;  more  especially  the  part 
relating  to  a  scene  in  Missouri,  when 
her  beloved  son  Joseph  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  shot  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
she  by  prodigious  efforts  was  enabled 
to  press  through  the  crowd  to  where 
he  was  and  to  give  him  her  hand 
through  the  closed  wagon-cover  where 
he  lay,  but  could  not  see  his  face.  He 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  and  she 
said:  "Let  me  hear  your  voice  once 
more,  my  son?"  He  replied,  "God  Bless 
you,  my  dear  mother !"  She  reported 
that  she  had  written  her  history  and 
wished  it  printed  before  we  leave  this 
place.  She  then  mentioned  a  discourse 
once  delivered  by  the  t'rophet  Josepii 
after  his  return  from  Washington,  in 
which  he  said,  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  done  on  earth  to  obtain  justice 
for  their  wrongs;  but  they  were  all, 
from  the  President  to  the  judge,  de- 
termined not  to  grant  justice.  But,  said 
he,  "keep  good  courage,  these  cases 
are  recorded  in  heaven,  and  I  am  going 
to  lay  them  before  the  highest  Court 
in  Heaven." 

"Little,"  said  Mother  Smith,  con- 
tinuing, "did  \  think  he  was  going 
to  leave  us  so  soon,  to  take  the  case  up 
to  God  himself.  And  don't  you  think 
the  case  is  now  being  tried  there  ?  1 
feel  as  though  God  were  vexing  this 
nation  a  little,  here  and  there — and  I 
feel  the  Lord  will  let  Brigham  Young 
take  this  people  away.  Here  in  this 
city  lay  my  dead,  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren, and  if  it  so  be  that  the  rest  of 
my  children  go  with  you  ( and  I  would 


to  God  they  may  all  go!)  they  will 
not  go  without  me ;  and  if  I  go  I  want 
my  bones  brought  back,  in  case  I  die 
away  from  here,  and  then  deposited 
wi'h  my  husband  and  children." 
_  Mother  Smith  said  many  other  good 
things,  but  the  rest  being  inaudible  to 
the  reporters  the  remarks  were  lost. 

President  Brigham  Young  said  he 
wanted  to  relate  to  the  congregation 
the  last  closing  remarks  of  Mother 
Smith  inasmuch  as  she  could  not  be 
heard  by  all.  Mother  Smith  proposes, 
said  President  Young,  a  thing  which 
makes  my  heart  rejoice.  She  says  she 
will  go  with  us.  I  can  answer  for  the 
authorities  of  the  Church :  We  want 
her  and  her  children  to  go  with  us, 
and  I  pledge  myself  in  behalf  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  that  while 
we  have  anything,  they  shall  share  it 
with  us.  We  have  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  Mother  Smith ;  she  has  the 
best  carriage  in  the  city  and  while  she 
lives  shall  ride  in  it  when  and  where 
she  pleases.  When  William  Smith 
came  here  not  long  ago  we  furnished 
him  with  a  span  of  horses,  a  carriage 
and  a  house.  Brother  Kimball  became 
responsible  for  the  rent  of  it.  He  has 
run  away  in  times  of  trouble,  but  I 
suppose  he  will  come  back  when  peace 
is  restored,  and  we  mean  to  have  him 
with  us  yet.  (Mother  Smith  here  inter- 
rupted President  Young,  but  her  voice 
was  inaudible  to  the  reporters).  Pres- 
ident Young  continued :  "Mother 
Smith  refers  to  the  pecuniary  circum- 
stances of  her  life  of  late;  she  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  and  all  is  right.  I  could 
have  wished  that  the  Bishops  had 
visited  her  more  frequently,  but  they 
have  done  pretty  well.  I  say  in  the 
name  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  we  will 
supply  her  wants ;  and  I  want  the  peo- 
ple to  take  anything  they  have  for 
her  to  her  personally  and  let  her  do 
with  it  as  she  pleases.  I  have  not  asked 
her  to  go  with  us  for  she  had  told  me 
she  could  not ;  and  now  she  has  offered 
to  go.  Mother  Smith  proposes  that 
she  will  go  with  us,  if  we  will  promise 
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to  bring  back  her  remains,  in  case  of 
her  death,  and  deposit  them  with  her 
husband's.  Joseph  once  said  with  out- 
stretched arms:  'If  I  fall  in  battle  in 
Missouri  I  want  you  to  bring  back 
my  bones  and  deposit  them  in  that 
sepulchre — I  command  you  to  do  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.'  And  I  pledge 
rnyself  if  Mother  Smith  goes  with  us 
and  I  outlive  her,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  bring  her  bones  back  and  deposit 
them  with  those  of  her  husband  and 
children.  I  want  to  know  if  this  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  enter  into  this  cov- 
enant to  do  the  same."  (There  was  a 
unanimous  affirmative  vote.) 

President  Brigham  Young  contin- 
ued: "We  are  determined  also  to 
use  every  means  in  our  power  to  do 
all  that  Joseph  told  us  to  do.  And  we 
will  petition  Sister  Emma  Smith,  in 
the  name  of  Israel's  God,  to  let  us  de- 
posit the  remains  of  Joseph  as  he  com- 
manded us,  and  if  she  will  not  con- 
sent to  it  our  garments  will  be  clear. 
Then  when  he  awakens  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection  he  shall  talk 
with  them,  not  with  me,  the  sin  shall 
be  upon  her  head,  not  ours." 

The  following  poem  was  written 
by  Zion's  poetess,  Eliza  R.  Snow,  in 
November,  1845 : 

The  aged,  venerated,  much-loved 
Mother  in  Zion,  and  the  mother  of 
The  greatest  men  this  generation  had 
To  boast.     One,  only  one,  of  all  her 

sons 
Survives — the  others   sleep  the  sleep 

of  death ! 
The  great  anointed  Seer  and  Prophet 

she 
Has  nursed  upon  her  bosom  and  has 

watched 
In    helpless,    cradled    infancy.      Her 

heart 
With  deep  solicitude  had  often  yearned 
Over  his  tender  childhood,  ere  the  God 
Of  heaven  reveal'd  the  glorious  pur- 
pose which 
'Twas   pre-determined    in   the   courts 

above 


Should  be  accomplished  in  the  present 
age. 

But  when  she  realized  that  God  had 
called 

Him,  in  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
to 

Re-introduce  the  "ancient  order,"  and 

Compose  the  prejudices  of  the  world. 

The  throbbings  of  her  breast  none  can 
describe : 

.\nd  she  can  tell  a  tale  that  none  be- 
sides 

Can  tell. 

She  suffered  much,  and  much  she  has 
Enjoyed.     I   oft  have  sat  beside  her 

and 
Have  listened  with  sweet  admiration 

to 
Her   strains    of   heavenly    eloquence, 

while  she 
Described  the  glories  that  are  soon  to 

be. 

She's    witnessed     change    succeeding 

change 

Roll  up  the  tide  of  revolution,  till 

Its  heaving  waves  accumulating  seem 

About    to    burst   and   overwhelm    the 

world ! 

»     *     » 

She's  seen  the  Church  of  God 
Start  into  being,  and  extend  itself 
From   shore   to    shore,   and   plant    its 

footsteps  on 
The  islands  of  the  sea. 

She  once  beheld 

Her   own   dear    husband    dragged    to 

prison,  while 
With  tears  and  supplicating  words  she 

plead 
His  innocence,  and  begged  for  his  re- 
lease. 
"Commit  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  the 

flames," 
Replied   the  officer   of   justice,    "and 
Your    husband    shall    be    liberated." 

But 
Her  noble  spirit  scorned  to  purchase 

his 
Release  on  terms  so  base — at  such  a 

price ! 
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She  loved  the  truth,  and  feared  the 
God  of  heaven. 

She's  seen  her  children  driven  from 
place  to  place 

And  hunted  like  the  moun'ain  deer. 
She's  stood 

Beside  the  deathbed  of  her  noble  lord. 

Who,  ere  the  lamp  of  life  became 
extinct, 

Like  ancient  Jacob,  called  his  chil- 
dren  round, 

And  blessed  them  one  by  one. 

I  knew  him  well, 

F"or  he  was  Zion's  first  great 
Patriarch : 

And  from  his  lips  I've  felt  the  sacred 
power 

Of  blessing  on  my  head.  But  he 
has  gone, 

And  she  in  lonely  widowhood  remains  : 

She''s  followed  to  the  grave  five  noble 
sons ! 

She's  stood  beside  the  bleeding  forms 
of  those 

Great  brother-martyrs  of  the  latter- 
day. 


Ah,  think  of  her,  ye  tender  mothers, 

when 
Her     feeble,     tott'ring     frame,     that 

bowed  beneath 
The    weight    of   years    and   life's    in- 
firmities. 
Accumulated   by  the   toils   and   cares, 
An'xieties      and      oft      heart-rending 

griefs, 
Stood   o'er   her   murdered   sons !    She 

laid  her  hand 
Upon   their   marble    foreheads,   while 

the  blood 
Was  freely  gushing  from  their  purple 

wounds ! 

And  yet  she  lives,  and  yet  bears  witness 

to 
The    truth    for    which    they    fell    a 

sacrifice. 
Yes,  venerable  Lady,  thou  shalt  live 
While  life  to  thee  shall  be  a  blessing. 

Thou 
Art    dear    to    every    faithful    Saint. 

Thousands 
Already    bless    thee,    millions    yet    to 

come 
Will  venerate  thy  name  and  speak  thy 

praise. 


Thanksgiving 

By  Bertha  A.  Klcinuian 

The  brown  leaves  fall, 

But  under  all, 
The  baby  seeds  are  living, 

But  cannot  speak 

Or  try  to  seek. 
To  join  in  our  Thanksgiving. 

They  love  Thee,  Lord, 

Eu'  have  no  word. 
To  tell  Thee  of  their  meaning. 

Let  me  entwine. 

Along  with  mine. 
The  "Thank  you"'  they  are  dreaming. 


Concerning  Claire 

B\   Ruth   Moench   Bell 


CHAPTER    II 

To  go  back  to  the  queer  feelings  I 
am  beginning  to  have  in  footnote  1. 
These  feeUngs  are  so  hard  to  explain 
I  think  I  will  have  to  mention  all  the 
feelings  they  are  not  hke  instead  of 
what  they  are  like. 

These  new  feelings  are  not  like  the 
queer  feelings  I  had  when  I  pumped  so 
hard  to  get  Daddy  a  glass  of  water 
that  I  swallowed  the  fifteen  cents  he 
paid  me  in  advance  if  the  drink  was 
cold  enough,  and  which  I  had  put  in 
my  mouth  for  safe  keeping. 

The  pump  handle  was  high  and  1 
was  low  and,  trying  to  reach  up.  I  had 
my  head  back  so  far  that  first  thing  I 
knew  down  slipped  the  dime.  And 
when  I  gulped  hard  to  recover  the 
dime  the  nickle  followed  it. 

It  was  not  only  the  choking  sensation 
I  am  .speaking  of  but  the  curiously 
gone  feeling  of  something  you  know 
you  never  can  get  back.  Well,  that  is 
that.  And  this  is  not  like  that  and  yet 
there  is  something  of  that  in  this.  If 
you  understand  what  I  mean. 

Then  there  was  that  dreadful  day 
when  Larry  and  I  stole  the  goose- 
berries. If  you've  never  stolen  you  can 
not  imagine  the  sickening  feeling.  No 
one  will  ever  know  what  it  is  like  un- 
less he  has  done  it.  And  after  that 
nothing  could  ever  be  big  and  grand 
enough  or  tiny  and  precious  enough  to 
be  worth  s'ealing.  You  wish  you 
hadn't  done  it.  You  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  the  awful  something  you 
took.  You  don't  want  it.  You  can't 
imagine  why  you  thought  you  wanted 
it.  You  can't  look  anybody  in  the  eyes 
after  that  and  you  think  ever)body 
knows  and  feels  ashamed  of  you. 

Larry  and  I  do  not  know  to  this  day 
why  we  stole  those  gooseberries. 
Every  day  we  had  been  eating  them. 


Then  one  day  Daddy  told  us  we  must 
not  touch  another  one  till  they  were 
ripe.  After  breakfast  we  could  only 
think  of  one  thing  to  do.  Maybe  be- 
cause we  were  so  very  small  there  was 
only  room  in  our  minds  for  one  thought 
or  thing  and  Daddy  had  put  that  there 
and  it  was  gooseberries. 

We  were  too  tiny  to  talk  it  over.  We 
just  took  our  little  tin  cup  and  sneaked 
sadly  up  the  old  walk  to  the  familiar 
gooseberry  bush.  We  picked  about  ten 
of  them,  and  then  two  guilty,  unhappy 
wretches  edged  silently  away  to  our 
cave  at  the  back  of  the  lot. 

We  squeezed  the  tin  cup  tight  in  our 
arms ;  and  yet  those  miserable  goose- 
berries bumped  against  each  other  and 
rattled  against  the  sides  of  the  cup  like 
hard,  green  marbles  determined  to  tell 
all  the  world  the  terrible  truth  :  "Larry 
and  Claire  have  stolen,  have  stolen." 
Another  time  we  would  have  eaten 
the  screechingly  sour  things,  but  this 
time  we  had  no  appetite  for  them  but 
buried  them  like  murdered  corpses  in 
the  sand.  We  couldn't  play  that  morn- 
ing. It  seemed  that  something  awful 
was  going  to  happen  to  us.  We  waited 
in  misery  for  noon  to  come  and  with 
it  our  dear  Daddy.  Could  we  ever 
climb  his  lap  again  and  put  our  crime- 
soiled  arms  about  his  darling  neck? 
.\nd  even  that  isn't  this. 
Then  there  was  that  saddest  of  all 
days  when  Lottie,  who  up  to  then  had 
not  been  my  big  sister  at  all  but  just  a 
part  of  me  like  my  eyes  or  hands,  rose 
from  our  fascinating  game  of  paper 
dolls  and  said  :  "I'm  too  big  for  paper 
dolls.  I'm  ge'ting  tired  of  them." 

There  we  were  shut  off  from  all  the 
world  in  a  corner  between  the  cook- 
stove  and  the  wall,  in  a  world  we  had 
made  ourselves.  There  were  the  beauti- 
ful babies  in  dainty  hoods  and  capes, 
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the  fairy-like  little  girls,  the  charmingly 
dressed  ladies,  all  selected  with  pride 
from  the  fashion  journals. 

There  were  their  houses  so  real, 
made  of  shoe-boxes.  We  had  cut 
doors  that  opened  and  windows  that 
were  curtained  with  tissue  paper.  We 
had  made  chairs  and  beds  and  tables 
of  paste-board  and  fashioned  them  so 
lovingly. 

It  was  a  miniature  world  and  we  con- 
trolled it.  lived  in  it  and  loved  it.  It 
was  more  real  than  our  real  world. 
Had  there  ever  been  a  day  when  we 
had  not  played  so?  Would  there  ever 
come  a  time  when  we  would  not  play 
so  ?  Such  thoughts  had  never  come  to 
me  and  then  in  the  midst  of  this  play, 
when  there  was  nothing  beyond  for  me, 
Lottie  rose  and  said :  "I'm  tired  of  this. 
I'm  getting  too  big  for  paper  dolls." 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  the 
world  must  have  stopped  for  me.  I 
couldn't  protest.  I  couldn't  question. 
It  seemed  as  if  an  arrow  had  pierced 
the  fle.sh  of  my  heart  and  kept  on 
quivering  and  singing  there. 

With  those  words  Lottie  had  wiped 
out  my  world  of  the  past,  which  was 
only  this  corner,  the  dolls  and  their 
houses  and  my  sister.  I  stood  alone  in 
a  strange  world.  Behind  me  there  was 
nothing  but  grey  mist,  dark,  dark  grey. 
The  cook-stove,  Lottie  and  the  dolls 
were  somewhere  behind  me,  lost  in  the 
grey. 

Before  me  and  around  me  were  the 
.same  grey  mists  and  no  tiniest  light 
twinkled  through.  If  I  filled  a  hun- 
dred pages  I  couldn't  tell  how  I  felt. 

And  that  is  just  a  little  bit  like  this. 
The  past  has  been  jolted  loose  from  me 
and  the  future  doesn't  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  me  yet  or  else  I  haven't 
caught  up  to  it  or  something.  The 
only  difference  is  that  now  I  have  a 
kind  of  delicious  feeling  that  when  I 
do  catch  up  to  the  future  it  is  going  to 
be  lovely. 

This  feeling  is  ever  so  much  like  the 
one  we  had  when  we  woke  one  wonder- 


ful morning  and  Daddy  tip-toed  in  to 
tell  us  that  old  Santa  was  still  in  the 
parlor  arranging  our  toys.  It  seemed 
he  had  visited  our  home  last  of  all  and 
here  it  was  broad  daylight  and  he  had 
not  got  away  yet.  If  we  hurried  and 
dressed  and  washed  we  might  catch  the 
jolly  old  fellow. 

Then  such  excitement.  Daddy  help- 
ed put  on  our  stockings  and  he  button- 
ed our  frocks  and  brushed  our  hair  to 
get  us  ready  to  meet  the  merriest  man 
in  all  the  world.  Would  he  let  us  in? 
Oh,  would  he?  We  danced  up  and 
down,  each  hold  of  a  hand  of  Daddy. 
We  tip-toed  to  the  parlor  door  and 
stood  before  it  in  the  hall. 

"Oh,  Santa,  may  we  come  in?" 
Daddy  called.  How  thrilling!  He 
>vas  actually  there ! 

"Not  yet,"  a  voice  deep, deep  and  a 
little  like  Daddy's,  made  reply. 

With  our  hearts  flut'ering  for  joy 
at  the  prospect,  we  waited  in  breathless 
silence.  After  a  while.  Daddy  knocked 
again.  No  voice !  No  reply !  Daddy 
waited  and  then  said :  "Let's  try  the 
door." 

He  did  try  it  and  it  was  unlocked. 
We  burst  into  the  room.  But  old  Santa 
had  skipped  out :  must  have  gone 
through  the  bay  window.  But  he  had 
left  behind  him  a  table  laden  with  glo- 
rious things :  two  big  dolls  seated  on 
two  tiny,  red  chairs  and  beside  each 
was  a  doll  cradle  with  a  baby  doll  sleep- 
ing within.  Each  of  the  big  dolls  had  a 
hand  resting  in  a  motherly  way  on  the 
cradle.  Though  there  must  have  been 
oher  things  on  the  table  and  there 
must  have  been  other  things  in  the 
room,  the  baby  dolls  sleeping  in  their 
cradles. the  mother  dolls. hushing  them 
to  sleep,  was  all  the  tiny  kodak  in  mv 
brain  caught  and  held.  And  oh,  the 
thrill  of  it! 

The  reason  I  mentioned  this  feeling 
is  because  I  seem  to  be  standing  again 
before  a  closed  door,  through  which 
Lottie  and  Adelaide  have  already  en- 
tered.    To  judge  by  their  giggles  and 
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laughter  and  whispers,  it  must  be  very 
thrilling  in  there,  through  this  door  of 
the  future.  And  that  is  the  part  of  this 
feeling  that  is  like  that. 

Then  there  is  a  naughty,  nice  feeling 
in  this,  something  like  the  naughty,  nice 
jolly  feeling  Lottie  and  I  got  the  night 
we  lay  awake  waiting  for  Santa  Claus. 
After  we  were  sure  he  had  come  and 
gone,  we  tip-toed  into  the  room  where 
Daddy  and  Mama  slept  and  where  we 
felt  sure  San^a  would  leave  our  toys 
that  year.  In  the  darkness  we  sneaked 
toward  the  table  to  at  least  feel  the 
good  things  and  wonder  what  they 
were.  But  before  we  reached  it  a 
terrific  snore,  deep  and  guttural  and 
rumbling  like  thunder  startled  us. 
Back  to  bed  we  flew  in  a  joyous  panic, 
two  thrillingly  frightened  small  girls. 
There  was  one  other  queer  feeling 
caused  by  Santa,  a  little  bit  sad,  a 
little  bit  ashamed :  the  Christmas  Santa 
wrote  me  a  real  let'er  and  urged  me 
to  let  Lottie  sing  my  songs.  Then  it 
was  really  true  he  did  know  when 
we  were  naughty.  He  hnew  that  I  had 
been  small  and  mean  and  wouldn't 
allow  Lottie  to  sing  my  songs.  And 
T  had  wanted  Iiim  to  think  so  well  of 
me. 

Li  fact,  maybe  I  can't  go  into  a  book 
after  all.  My  life  has  been  too  tragic, 
like  the  day  when  Daddy,  who  had 
been  gone  years  and  years,  it  seemed, 
sent  me  a  treasure  of  a  doll  in  Swiss 
costume,  with  red  skirt,  black  velvet 
bodice  laced  over  a  sheer  white  waist 
and  a  dainty  white  apron  tied  about 
her  waist.  The  doll  had  long  golden 
braids  and  a  frilly  cap  trimmed  with 
iace.  , 

But  the  doll  was  not  the  tragedy.  It 
was  a  perfect  love  of  a  doll.  The  trag- 
edy was  in  the  note  which  said :  "This 
is  Claire's  last  doll.  She  must  be  get- 
ting too  big  for  dolls." 

Too  big  for  dolls!  .^nd  they  were 
just  as  dear  as  ever!  There  were  to 
be  no  more ! !  I  was  getting  too  big  for 
dolls  just  as  Lottie  had  grown  too  big 


for  paper  dolls.  I  suppose  these  must 
be  the  growing  pains  people  laugh 
about.  How  can  they  laugh  about  any- 
thing so  serious  as  these  sad,  sad  grow- 
ing pains,  growing  away  from  every- 
thing that  is  real  and  happy  and  grow- 
ing into  something  you  know  nothing 
about. 

This  feeling  is  perhaps  nearest  to  the 
queer  feeling  I  have  now.  Only  now 
I  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  something 
that  is  coming  next.  It  takes  so  long 
to  get  to  be  as  old  as  Lottie  and  be 
really  grown  up  and  know  what  it  is 
all  alike. 

There  is  only  one  other  queer  grow- 
ing-up  feeling  and  then,  whether  I  can 
or  not,  I'll  have  to  try  to  explain  about 
this  new  one.  The  last  one  was  sup- 
plied by  grandpa  along  with  an  apple 
that  had  survived  the  winter  but  had 
shriveled  and  wrinkled  in  it's  skin. 
But  it  tasted  so  good  because  it  came 
from  grandpa's  pocket.  There  is  al- 
ways something  in  grandpa's  pocket 
for  the  children.  As  soon  as  he  arrives 
his  hand  goes  into  his  pocket  and 
out  comes  a  red  apple  for  each  of  us, 
or  else  a  choice  green  one  or  something 
good.  Then  he  takes  us  all  on  his  lap 
and  we  sit  there  and  admire  his  snowy 
beard.  ITe  seems  almost  sacred  to  us, 
he  is  so  kind  and  good. 

This  time  I  stood  liack,  for  some 
reason  and  did  not  run  and  jump  on 
his  lap  as  usual.  I  don't  really  know 
why.  But  grandpa  said, as  he  drew  me 
to  his  knee:  "What's  the  matter, 
Claire,  getting  to  big  to  sit  on  grandpa's 
laj)  any  more?" 

I  did  not  say  anything  but  I  believe 
he  was  right.  .Xnd  if  he  is, I  must  be 
getting  pretty  clo.se  to  Lottie.  No  one 
would  dream  of  taking  Lottie  on  his 
lap.  She  is  so  terribly  grown  up.  I 
don't  believe  that  she  and  Adelaide 
have  any  idea,  as  Grandpa  does,  that  I 
am  catching  up  to  them. 

,'\delaide  is  another  tragedy  in  my 
life.  She  is  a  cousin  who  came  to  live 
with  us  becau.se  her  Papa  and  Mama 
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both  died  and  left  her  without  any 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  took  her  and 
that  would  be  all  right  only  she  is  more 
grown  up  than  Lottie,  being  a  whole 
year  older.  She  and  Lottie  are  together 
all  the  time  and  they  talk  and  talk 
about  things  that  never  seem  to  come 
to  an  end.  If  I  come  near  they  say: 
"Run  away,  Claire,"  as  if  I  were  ii 
little  dog. 

I've  had  to  chum  with  Larry  ever 
since  she  came.  And  I've  blistered  my 
palms  trying  to  be  a  sport  and  play 
real  boy  base-ball.  My  knuckles  are 
frightfully  chapped  shooting  marbles 
in  the  right  way  instead  of  squeezing 
them  between  my  thumb  and  finger  as 
I  used  to.  It  is  really  very  kind  of 
Larry  and  Jack  to  let  me  in  so  I  never 
complained  but  climbed  trees  or  any- 
thing with  them. 

Adelaide  and  Lottie  are  not  very 
much  better  to  Larry  and  Jack  than 
they  are  to  me.  One  night  Larry  re- 
membered them  in  the  family  prayers. 
The  girls  snickered  when  he  said: 
"Heavenly  father  bless  Lottie  and 
Adelaide  and  may  they  be  good  to  us 
boys." 

Daddy  didn't  snicker  when  Larn' 
prayed  like  that.  He  said  he  should 
think  the  girls  would  be  ashamed  of 


themselves.  And  then  it  all  came  out 
about  the  girls  scolding  Larry  and  Jack 
if  they  stepped  on  the  linoleum  after 
or  while  it  was  being  scrubbed. 

Then  it  was  Daddy's  turn  to  laugh. 
He  threw  back  his  head  and  roared. 
"Don't  you  boys  know  yet  that  all 
women  folks  are  like  that.  It  is  the 
scrubbing  grouch  and  always  goes 
with  scrubbing  or  mopping  a  floor. 
Even  the  negro  porter  at  the  Capitol 
building  will  take  your  head  off  if  you 
step  on  the  marble  floors  while  he  is 
mopping  them.  Just  as  well  get  used 
to  it,  boys." 

Now  I  come  to  footnotes  2  and  4  :  th^ 
new,  queer  feelings  and  the  fact  that 
I  know  that  things  are  going  to  happen 
to  me. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  dolls  have 
lost  their  charm  for  me,  though  I  don't 
like  to  admit  it.  If  it  were  not  too 
dreadfully  disloyal  I  might  confess  cer- 
tain things  about  my  eldest  doll, 
Rubaiyat,  and  even  dear  Jezebel;  just 
small  defects  that  I  could  not  see  last 
year.  But  no,  instead  I  shall  lock 
them  away  with  theii  sweetest  memo- 
ries. But  you  can  see  for  yourself  that 
it  must  mean  something.  Oh,  why 
can't  Lottie  and  .Adelaide  see  that  I  am 
almost  in  their  class  at  last ! 


(To  be  Continued) 
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=              'In   a   mediaeval   pageant   in   Florence   a   boy   was   covered  with  = 

2  gold  leaf  as  a  crowning  triumph  of  luxury  in  scenic  effect    The  gold  S 

=  formed  an  impenetrable   skin  over  the  sensitive  flesh,  and  the   child  = 

=  died   of   suffocation.     So   we,   too,   in   an  age   when   worldliness   and  = 

=  irreligion  are   on   every  hand  must  beware  lest  we   encase   ourselves  = 

=  body  and  soul,  in  a  glamour  of  material  success  and  become  stifled  — 

=  by  it."  i 
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here  below. — Spurgeon. 
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Accumulating  Calamities 

The  accumulating  calamities  of  the 
past  two  years  are  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  P'atal  acci- 
dents, too,  are  multiplying  at  an  un- 
heard of  rate.  Automobiles  are  said  to 
have  cost  more  lives  than  the  recent 
war,  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
year  1923  will  show  an  increase  of 
these  deaths  over  the  year  1922.  What, 
however,  is  most  shocking  to  the  sense 
of  security  throughout  the  world  is 
the  unusual  number  of  calamities.  A 
list  of  them  is  appalling.  Not  long  ago 
Mount    Etna    broke    out    in    volcanic 


eruption  doing  great  damage  by  the 
overflow  of  its  lava  onto  property  and 
causing  a  large  destruction  of  life. 
Following  the  volcano  were  the  earth- 
quakes in  Persia  in  which  thousands 
of  lives  were  lost.  Lately  Japan  has 
been  visited  by  the  most  destructive 
earthquakes  in  history.  South  Amer- 
ica has  had  its  calamities.  The  typhoons 
of  eastern  Asia  have  wrought  great 
destruction  in  lives  and  property.  The 
typhoon  is  an  Asiatic  monster  that  de- 
stroys cities  and  wrecks  ships.  It  has 
been  uncommonly  prevalent  during 
the  past  year  in  the  Pacific.  River 
floods  and  cyclones  have  made  inland 
life  insecure  and  uncertain.  No  part 
of  the  earth  has  been  exempt  from 
these  destructive  calamities.  Even  as 
we  go  to  press  accounts  are  given  of 
unusual  disturbances  in  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  so  great  even  as 
to  almost  capsize  ships.  It  is 
stated,  however,  by  certain  geologists 
that  the  substructure  of  New  York 
City  makes  that  great  metropolis  im- 
mune from  earthquakes.  Famines 
have  taken  lately  a  heavy  toll.  There 
would  almost  seem  to  be  a  relation 
between  wars,  pestilences  and  danger- 
ous earth  disturbances.  Rarely  a 
week  goes  by  that  the  horrors  of  de- 
,struction  are  not  broadcasted  over  the 
world.  What  does  it  all  mean?  It 
is  not  within  human  interpretation; 
but  maybe  a  part  of  divine  purposes. 
To  live  in  such  an  age  as  this  is  pe- 
culiar to  world  history.  It  is  full  of 
extraordinary  meaning.  The  contin- 
uation of  life  is  full  of  uncertainties 
and  the  march  of  events  makes  the 
world's  history  so  unusual  that  men 
and  women  are  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  fear.  Yet  notv/ithstanding  world 
calamities,  people  are  growing  indif- 
ferent to  their  fate.  Surely  these  cal- 
amities are  the  judgments  of  nature 
upon  an  insecure  world.  They  are 
filled  with  warnings  and  at  least  re- 
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mind  man  of  his  passing  insignificance 
in  the  triumph  of  destruction.  These 
momentous  events  are  worth  more 
than  a  passing  consideration.  They 
remind  the  world  of  the  past,  espe- 
cially those  days  of  divine  displeasure 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
These  events  are  not  ordinary.  They, 
are  so  unusual  and  so  destructive  that 
they  call  for  serious  wonderment. 
What  does  it  all  mean?  There  are 
those  who  ascribe  the  great  calami- 
tie?  of  the  earth  to  sunspots,  and  to 
other  phenomena  of  nature.  Ascribe 
them  as  one  will,  they  are  reminders 


of  almost  universal  destruction.  They 
are  neither  respecter  of  time  nor  place. 
To  .say  the  least  this  is  an  age  of  un- 
certainties as  well  as  times  of  destruc- 
tion. The  relationship  of  individual 
man  to  the  violence  of  natural  laws 
is  a  most  serious  cause  of  reflection. 
Many  of  the  earth's  calamities  are 
only  partly  known.  The  human  mind 
becomes  calloused  to  human  destruc- 
tion. Individual  sorrow.s  are  absorbed 
in  world  calamities.  Nature  is  speak- 
ing to  and  threatening  the  people  of 
the  world.  Is  it  the  voice  of  judg- 
ment, and  can  the  world  understand  ? 


Evening  and  Night 


■  It  was  evening  in  the  mountains. 
The  sun  as  it  hovers  on  the  brink  of 
the  horizon,  casts  its  magnificent 
lights  of  gold  and  silver,  rose  and 
scarlet,  over  the  landscape,  making  the 
dense  groves  appear  almost  magical 
in  their  splendor. 

In  one  of  these  groves  where  one 
range  sinks  to  give  rise  to  another,  is 
a  sight  that  would  make  any  nature 
lover's  heart  beats  quicker  with  joy. 
On  each  side  are  massive  pines, 
through  which  the  sun  can  only  f.'lter, 
and  its  rays  seems  to  be  playing  at 
"hide  and  seek"  with  the  needles. 

At  the  head  of  the  canyon  a  little 
stream  springs  forth  and  runs  merrily 
away  over  its  bed  of  moss  and  violets, 
laughing  and  chattering  to  itself  as 
if  over  some  happy  secret. 

Far  off  in  the  distance  the  night 
birds  call  to  each  other  while  the 
smaller  birds,  the  Sparrows,  Robins 
and  Blue  Birds  are  sleepily  twittering 
m  their  cozy  nests;  in  bed  for  the 
night. 

The  bees  have  long  since  gone  to 
rest  and  the'r  drowsy  humming  is 
stilled.  But  listen !  Even  a  sweeter 
music  is  heard,  like  the  music  of  a 
fairy  band.  Now  coming  nearer,  now 
floating  off  into  the  distance  as  if 
wafted   away   on   fairy    wings.      One 


who  has  read  the  story  of  "Rose  and 
Marion"  could  easily  imagine  he  could 
see  the  fairy  castle  and  that  the  music 
came  from  there.  But  it  is  only  the 
merry  breezes  stealing  along  whisper- 
ing sweet  tales  to  the  leaves  and  sing- 
ing all  nature  to  sleep. 

The  sun  has  set;  dusk  has  fallen; 
the  shades  of  night  are  drawn  closer, 
Closer  until  all  is  now  dark.  The  dis- 
mal howls  of  the  Coyote.5  seem  to  be 
(he  only  sound.  No!  there  comes  the 
quick,  sharp  yelps  of  a  pack  of  Jack- 
als out  on  the  night  hunt,  the  long 
mournful  wail  of  the  Wolf,  combined 
w'th  the  sorrowful  "whoo"  of  the 
Owl  and  all  is  again  silent. 

Now,  oh  look !  What  is  that  clear, 
beautiful  light  that  is  softly  stealing 
over  the  tree-tops?  Can  it  be  the  sun 
has  again  risen?  No,  it  is  the  moon 
smarting  out  on  its  nightly  journey. 
Climbing  higher  and  higher  until  it 
shines  directly  on  the  stream. — Can 
you  not  see  it  ?  Oh !  could  anything 
be'  more  beautiful?  Has  man  ever 
made  anything  half  so  wonderful,  yet 
io  weird?  No,  this  is  God's  work. 
God  in  his  power  and  might  made 
and  painted  these  scenes  to  keep  pure 
the  souls  of  men. 

Irene  Draney, 
Age  17.  Montpelier,  Idaho. 
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THE    CONFERENCE 


The  94th  general  semi-annual  con- 
ference of  the  Church  was  remarkable 
for  the  reports  made  of  progress  of 
the  Church  in  all  directions ;  the  strong 
testimonies  borne  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  practical  instructions 
imparted  by  the  speakers.  Long  will 
its  influence  be  felt  among  the  Saints 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  conference  was,  in  my  judgment, 
the  addresses  delivered  by  Elder  Reerl 
Smoot,  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  and  \ 
senator  in  the  Congress  of  this  Re- 
public. In  this  great  man  we  see  a 
genuine  Utah  boy,  a  "Mormon," 
who?e  mother,  Anna  K.  Smoo^,  as  a 
young  girl,  was  driven  from  home, 
by  her  parents,  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  Norway,  because  she  had  embraced 
the  Gospel, — a  boy,  who,  though  a 
"Mormon,"  has  risen  to  a  position  in 
which  autocrats  of  the  press,  states- 
men of  mighty  kingdoms,  and  even 
monarchs  and  presidents  honor  him 
and  lis'en  eargerly  to  his  views  on 
financial,  political,  and  even  religious 
questions. 

This  was  made  clear  in  Senator 
Smoot's  interesting  reports  of  his  irip 
through  Europe  last  summer,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  and 
Elder  David  O.  McKay,  president  of 
the  European  mission. 

TEMPLE    IN    CANADA,    CONFERENCE    A') 
PALMYRA 

Reference  was  made  during  the  con- 
ference to  the  dedication,  Aug.  26, 
of  the  beautiful  Temple  at  Cardston, 
Alberta,  Canada,  by  President  Heber 
L  Grant,  also  to  the  conference  held, 
Sept.  21-23,  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the   first  visit  of   Moroni   to 


Joseph  Smith  and  the  subsequent  com- 
ing fordi  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Both  these  even's  are  remarkable  signs 
of  the  time.  The  Temple  in  Canada 
is  the  first  sacred  structure  of  that 
kind  erected  on  foreign  soil,  and  the 
second  dedica'ed  by  President  Grant. 
The  Kirtland  Temple  was  dedicated 
March  24.  1836,  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph.  That  in  Nauvoo,  was  so  far 
completed  Nov.  30,  1845,  that  the  attic 
could  be  dedicated  on  that  day,  and 
that  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
Brigham  Young.  On  April  30,  1846, 
that  Temple  was  dedicated  privately 
by  Joseph  Young",  and  the  following 
day,  publicly,  by  Orson  Hyde.  Most 
of  the  Saints  had,  at  that  time,  left 
Nauvoo  and  were  in  exile,  but  there 
were  about  300  persons  present.  The 
St.  Ge  rge  Temple  was  dedicated 
April  6,  1877,  by  Daniel  H.  Wells; 
the  Logan  Temple,  May  17,  1884,  by 
Pres.  John  Taylor ;  the  Manti  Temple 
was  privately  dedica'ed,  by  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  a  few  days  later  May 
21,  1888,  publicly  dedicated  by  Lor- 
enzo Snow ;  the  Salt  Lake  Temple, 
April  6,  1893,  by  Pres.  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff ;  the  Hawaiian  Temple,  Nov.  27, 
1919,  by  Pres.  Heber  J.  Grant,  who 
also  dedicated  the  Temple  in  Canada. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  CUMORAH 

The  conference  at  Palmyra  and  the 
excercises  on  the  famous  hill  Cumorah 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  has  now  been  before  the 
world  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
The  story  of  its  origin  places  before 
us  the  record  of  the  greatest  miracle 
of  this  age.  And  yet,  during  all  this 
lime,  criticism  has  been  unable  to 
break  down  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  that  story.  The  doctrines  contained 
in  that  book  must  be  true,   for  they 
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agree  with  those  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
teaching  cannot  be  true  in  one  book 
and  false  in  another.  As  Dr.  Widsoe 
expressed  himself  during  the  confer- 
ence, they  bear  the  evidence  of  their 
truth  within  themselves.  Bu  t  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  also  a  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  Indians,  or  some  of 
them;  it  is,  to  that  extent,  an  historic 
record  and  must,  as  such.be  examined 
in  the  light  of  external  evidence,  such 
as  is  furnished  by  archeological  re- 
search, by  the  study  of  existing  Ameri- 
can languages,  traditions,  religious 
ideas,  and  by  similar  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  and  know  very 
little,  but  from  what  little  I  have  read 
on  these  subjects  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  historical  part  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  furnishes  the  only  existing 
key  to  the  puzzling  riddle  of  the  or- 
igin of  the  Indians  and  their  pre-his- 
toric  culture.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  exceedingly  difficult  subject 
of  Book  of  Mormon  geography,  if 
better  understood,  would  be  of  im- 
mence  help  to  the  student  of  pre-his- 
toric  American  civilizations. 

THE  GREEK-ITALIAN   AFFAIR 

The  Italian-Greek  affair,  which  for 
a  time  threatened  to  kindle  the  flames 
of  war  anew  in  the  southeastern  parts 
of  Europe,  was  considered  settled 
when  Greece,  Sept.  29th,  paid  Italy 
fifty  million  lire  and  humbly  apolo- 
gized for  the  murder  of  Italian  rep- 
resentatives at  Janina.  The  commis- 
sion investigating  the  tragedy  report- 
ed Sept.  23,  that  the  Greek  govern- 
ment was  innocent  of  the  crime,  but 
in  spite  of  this  report,  the  council  of 
ambassadors,  where  the  French  and 
Italians  predominated,  sentenced  the 
country  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  and  sub- 
mit to  a  humiliating  degradation,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Lord  Grey,  one  of  the  finest  statesmen 
of  our  day,  very  properly  says,  "This 
is  payment  in  the  debased  coin  of  in- 
justice." And,  if  it  is  true  that  nothing 


is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right,  then 
that  unfortunate  incident  may  yet  turn 
up  to  plague  the  world,  like  Hamlet's 
ghost. 

THE    RUHR    SITUATION 

The  Ruhr  situation  has  undergone 
an  essential  change  lately.  On  Sept. 
24  Herr  Stresemann,  the  German 
chancellor,  announced  the  decision  of 
his  government  to  abandon  the  passive 
resistance  ij.i  the  Ruhr,  uncondition- 
ally. Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  the  British 
prime  minister,  about  the  same  time, 
stated  that  cordiality  had  been  restor- 
ed between  the  French  and  British 
governments.  So  far,  however,  France 
has  refused  to  enter  into  direct 
negotiations  with  the  German  govern- 
ment about  the  reparations.  In  va- 
rious parts  of  Germany  there  is  as  a 
result  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
German  government,  a  strong  agita- 
tion for  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
Hohenzollern  empire  into  a  number 
of  independent  states.  The  chancelor 
seems  to  be  another  Bismark  in 
strength.  He  demands  to  be  mad-.; 
dictator,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  To  the  outside  world,  Ger- 
many today  illustrates  the  dangers  of  a 
militaristic  government,  such  as  that 
country  had  under  Prussian  leader- 
ship.    But,  will  the  world  ever  learn? 

IRELAND  IN   THE  LEAGUE 

On  the  10th  of  September  The  Irish 
Free  State  entered  the  League  of  Na- 
(ions.  President  Cosgrave,  in  his  saluta- 
tory address,  said,  in  part,  "  Our  coun- 
try is  perhaps  the  most  scarred  of  any 
in  the  world.  Eighty  years  ago  we 
had  a  population  of  eight  and  a  half 
million;  today,  we  have  four  and  a 
quarter."  This,  he  said,  was  the  re- 
sult of  continual  warfare. 

TURKS    IN     CONSTANTINOPLF    AGAIN 

Turkish  troops  re-entered  Constan- 
inople,  Oct.  6th.  For  four  years  the 
Turkish  capital  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  Allies.  Now  the 
Turks  control  the  Dardanelles.     Th^t 
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is  to  say,  Turkey,  rehabilitated,  rises 
from  the  humiliation  of  defeat.  The 
rest  of  Europe  is  still  bleeding  of  her 
wounds ;  Turkey  alone,  though  de- 
feated, seems  to  be  able  to  pose  as  a 
hero.  The  fruits  of  victory,  like  apples 
of  Sodom,  have  turned  to  ashes. 

LLOYD  George's  plan 

David  Lloyd  George,  in  a  recent  in- 
terview in  Canada,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  would  stand  together 
against  war  and  notify  the  res':  of  the 
world  that  armed  conflicts  would  not 
be  tolerated,  there  would  be  no  more 
wars  in  the  world.  Peace  and  pros- 
perity would  then  be  for  ever  secured. 
In  other  words  he  suggested  that  the 
two  English-speaking  nations  con- 
stitue  themselves  a  kind  of  super- 
government,  to  lay  down  laws  for  the 


conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  world  under 
certain  conditions,  thus  undertaking 
to  govern,  in  certain  emergencies, 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  idea  is  not  new,  nor  original 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  has  been 
heard  many  times.  But  it  is  contrary 
to  the  American  conception  of  govern- 
ment, and  can,  presumably,  for  that 
reason,  not  be  entertained.  Besides, 
treaty  agreements  are  the  very  loosest 
of  sand  upon  which  to  erect  the  palace 
of  world  peace.  It  was  proved  in 
1914  and  again  now  in  the  controversy 
between  Italy  and  Greece,  that  solemn 
treaties,  sometimes  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  turn  out  to  be  scraps  of 
paper.  Peace  must  be  built  upon  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  For  that 
leason  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  there  is 
no  other  remedy  against  war  and  all 
other  evils  than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


L.  D.  S.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   OP  VALLE^JO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Just  organized.  Most  of  the  members  are  employes  at  Mare  Island.  Top 
row,  left  to  right;  George  Brown.  Valle.io.  California;  Eider  H.  Victor  Overson, 
St.  Johns,  Arizona;  James  Hyrum  Cragun.  Vallejo,  California;  Elder  Otto  L. 
Anderson,  Oak  City,  Utah;  Alfred  Limb,  Vallejo,  California, 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper 

Prelude 


Slowly  loith  expression. 
Sft. 


Tract  Y.  Cannon. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JANUARY,  1924 

While  of  these  emblems  we  partake 
In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake. 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 


Postlude 


Soft  8ft. 
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Note. — Instructions  on  playing  this  music   will  be  found  in   Choristers  and   Or- 
ganists' Department. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  1924. 

(Joshua,  Chapter  24,  Verse  15.) 

*     *     *  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve;  *     *     *  33  fQ,-  jj^g 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 
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Uniform    Fast    Day    Lesson.  many    beautiful    poems    on    this    subject 

of  having  an  aim  and  striving  to  reach  it 

January,   1924.  that  teachers  can  have  read  in  the  class 

today.     Let  the  class  m,embers  tell  what 

Subject:      Why    do    I    believe    that    I  they    individually    would    like    to    accom- 

should   plan   now  as   to  what   purposeful  plish  this  year.     What  are  they  going  to 

things  I  intend  to  accomplish  this  year?  set   out  to   do?     What  about  the  Word 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  year,  the  of  Wisdom?  Tithing?   Fasting?   Observ- 

time  is  traditionally  appropriate  for  self-  ance    of    the    Sabbath?      Keeping    good 

evaluation.     We  all  like  to  plan  at  this  company?     Obedience   to   parents?   Well 

time  for  the  future.     New  resolutions  are  speaking   of  the   leaders   of   the   Church? 

formed    and    new    determinations    made.  Purity  of  life?    Work  for  the  dead?    Can 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  Sunday  School  any  resolutions  be  made  concerning  any 

boys  and  girls  should  resolve  to  do  the  or  all   of   these   activities? 
things  that  will  have  a  constructive  pur-  Teachers  themselves,  should  come  pre- 

pose    in    their    lives.      Teachers    may    be  pared  to  tell  what  they  hope  to  do  this 

able   to   ascertain   from   the   members   of  year,   and    why   they   have   a   purpose   in 

the  class  the  kind  of  activities  in  which  life. 

the  Latter-day  Saint  boys  and  girls  may  This    session    should    prove    beneficial 

participate   as   a   means     of     developing  to  old  and  young  alike.    Apply  the  meth- 

themselves    in    the   gospel.      A    new    idea  ods   that   will   suit   the   capacity   of   your 

can  be  had;  a  new  goal  set.     There  are  class. 


*  Finger  Family 

Bertha  A.  Kleinman 

Busy  little  fingers,  must  have  time  for  play, 

Let's  make  of  them  a  family  and  see  what  they  will  say — 

First,  Thmnbkins,  zvhat  zvill  you  be? 

"I'm  the  mother,  never  weary,  though  I  have  so  much  to  do, 

For  with  all  my  loved  ones  near  me, 

Work  is  joy  and  love  helps  too." 

Second  Man,  zvhat  zvill  you  be? 

"I'm  the  father,  toiling  ever,  but  my  dear  good  home  at  night 

Makes  my  sun  in  darkest  weather  and  my  hardest  work  seem  light." 

Third  Man,  zvhat  zvill  you  be? 

"I'm  the  brother,  glad  and  willing,  bringing  in  the  coal  and  wood. 

Fond  of  play  but  yet  fulfilling  every  task  that  little  boys  should." 

Fourth  Man,  zvhat  zvill  you  be? 

"I'm  the  sister,  each  day  growing,  to  be  useful,  more  and  more. 

Till  my  mother  says  I'm  knowing  just  what  little  girls  are  for." 

And  Little  Man,  zvhat  zvill  you  be? 

"I  am  just  the  baby  only  and  the  most  that  I  can  try. 

Is,  when  I  get  cross  and  lonely  not  to  always,  always  cry." 

Busy  fingers  each  one  trying  to  be  useful  in  their  way, 
Make  the  only  happy  family  little  children  like  to  play. 
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Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


Subscriptions   Campaign 

November — the  month  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  subscriptions  campaign — has 
arrived.  From  present  assurances  this 
year  will  be  a  better  year  than  any 
previous  one  in  the  number  of  subscrip- 
tions secured.  The  quota  of  subscrip- 
tions for  each  Ward  is  placed  at  the 
number  of  Sunday  School  workers  there- 
in. The  number  of  Sunday  School  workers 
in  the  Stake  is  the  quota  for  the  Stake. 

Three  classes  of  people  are  interested 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor:  Sunday  School 
workers,  Religion  Class  workers,  and 
parents.  The  magazine  is  invaluable  to 
Sunday  School  workeri  because  of  the 
weekly  Sunday  School  lessons  and  helps 
which  it  contains.  It  is  likewise  in- 
valuable to  Religion  Class  workers  be. 
cause  it  is  the  medium  through  which 
instructions,  messages  and  helps  are 
given  them  from  the  General  Board  of 
Edoication  and  the  Commission  of 
Education,  under  whose  -direction  Re- 
ligion Class  work  throughout  the  Church 
is  done.  It  is  also  valuable  to  Parents 
because  it  affords  them  an  intelligent 
basis  for  co-operating  with  these  two 
great  associations  which  are  engaged  in 
the  religious  education  of  their  children. 

Among  these  three  classes  of  people 
may  our  Sunday  School  workers  solicit 
and  secure  subscriptions  with  great  ease. 
In  attaining  the  quota  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  responsibility  may  be 
distributed  over  all  Sunday  School  work- 
ers in  the  Stakes  and  Wards,  holding 
every  Sunday  School  worker  respon- 
sible for  securing  one  subscription,  his 
own  or  someone  else's. 

The  response  which  the  General  Board 
has  received  from  the  Dime  Fund  to 
date  has  been  most  gratifying.  We  have 
«very  reason  to  believe  that  a  like  re- 
sponse to  the  Juvenile  Instructor  cam- 
paign will  be  enjoyed.  It  is  a  character- 
istic of  Sunday  School  workers  to  at- 
tend to  matters  of  this  kind  with  prompt- 
ness, dispatch  and  thoroughness.  .We  do 
not  have  to  worry  along  for  a  whole 
year,  or  even  a  half  year,  in  fact  not 
even  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  closing  up 
such  business  as  the  Dime  Fund  and 
subscriptions  to  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 


This  characteristic  of  Sunday  School 
workers  is  a  source  of  great  strength  to 
the  cause. 

The   Annual    Report 

Report  forms  for  the  use  of  the  Ward 
and  Stake  Secretaries  in  making  the  1923 
Annual  report  for  their  Sunday  Schools 
will  be  mailed  .early  in  November,  in 
order  to  provide  the  Secretaries  oppor- 
tunity to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  form,  and  thus  be  able  to  fill 
it  out  accurately  and  promptly  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Sunday  School  session 
of  this  year. 

Preparatory  to  the  making  of  this  re- 
port Secretaries  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  get  their  books  in  order  and  up-to-date. 
A  preliminary  study  of  the  report  form 
will  show  what  information  is  required 
and  what  will  be  necessary  to  do  in 
ordfer  to  get  it.  The  Sunday  School 
census,  as  explained  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  must  be  taken 
preparatory  to  the  revision  of  the  rolls 
after  the  report  has  been  made  and  also 
in  order  to  answer  questions  appearing 
on  the  report. 

In  the  October,  November,  and  Dec- 
ember issues  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  last  year  there  appeared  detailed  in- 
struction for  filling  out  the  annual  report 
form.  Secretaries  who  are  compiling  this 
report  for  the  first  time  or  who  desire 
to  have  various  features  explained  are 
referred  to  these  articles,  and  to  their 
Stake    Secretaries. 

In  case  of  doubt  or  question  about  the 
form,  consult  your  Superintendent  or 
your  Stake  Secretary.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  also  that  every  secretary  read 
carefully  the  instructions  which  appear 
on  the  form  and  act  in  harmony  there- 
with. A  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
will  be  saved  every  one  who  handles  the 
report  if  these  instructions  are  carefully 
followed. 

Ward  Secretaries  must  deliver  the  re- 
port properly  filled  out  to  the  Stake 
Secretary  not  later  than  January  10,  1924 
in  order  that  the  Stake  Secretary  may 
deliver  the  Stake  report  to  the  General 
Secretary  not  later  than  January  20, 
1924. 


MISSIONARY  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


Committee:   Charles  B.  Felt,  Chairman;   Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Henry  H.  Rolapp  and 

Robert  L.  Judd 


WORK    FOR  JANUARY 
1924 

(For  Sunday  Schools  in  which  there 
are  only  three  departments.) 

Theological  Department 

Text:  "Restoration  of  the  Gospel,'' 
by  O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe. 

See  Advanced  Theological  lessons, 
this  issue,  for  outlines. 

Intermediate  Department 

Text:  "What  Jesus  Taught,"  by  O. 
J.  P.  Widtsoe. 

See  Second  Intermediate  Department, 
Fourth   Year,  this   issue  for  outlines. 

Primary  Department 

Text:  "Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories," 

See  Primary  Department,  this  issue, 
for   outlines. 


WINNIPEG    BRANCH    SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

We  are  printing  in  this  issue,  a  picture 
of  the  Winnipeg  Branch  Sunday  School. 
Of  this  mission  school  John  T.  Paradise, 
Secretary  Canadian  Mission,  writes: 

The  Winnipeg  Branch  Sunday  School 
is  fully  organizedj  Brother  Herbert  W. 
Cliffe  being  Superintendent.  There  is 
an  enrollment  of  sixty-nine,  about  15% 
of  whom  have  not  become  members  of 
the  Church  but  all  of  whom  take  active 
interest  in  the  Sunday  School  work,  and 
find'  that  the  classes  conducted  greatly 
edify  those  who  attend.  The  Theo- 
logical, First  and  Second  Intermediate 
and  Primary  departments  are  all  con- 
ducted by  able  teachers  who  follow  the 
work  as  outlined  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. 

The  Superintendency  and  teachers  are 
grateful  for  the  suggestions,  outlines,  and 
helps  given  through  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor which  they  recognize  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  Church  publications. 


WINNIPEG  BRANCH   I,.   D.    S.   SUNDAY   SCHOOL. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Edward  P.  Kimball,  Clwirman;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  and  P.  Melvin  Petersen 


January,   1924. 
Fast   Day   Song. 

"I'll  Serve  the  Lord  While  I  Am 
Young." 

This  song,  found  on  page  159,  is  sug- 
gested as  the  opening  number  for  Fast 
Day.  Before  cond'ucting  the  school,  the 
chorister  should  call  to  their  attention 
the  theme  of  the  uniform  Fast  Day  les- 
son for  the  day.  Let  him  read  excerpts 
from  the  song  to  show  how  the  thought 
of  the  day  is  reflected  in  the  song.  The 
school  will  then  respond  with  more  un- 
derstanding, and  it  will  materially  assist 
in  the  class  room  work  of  the  day. 

Analysis    of    Organ    Music 

"Alia  Marcia,  No.  8,"  Reed  Organ  Al- 
bum, Archer. 

By  Edward  P.  Kimball 

The  term  "alia  marcia"  means  "like  a 
march,"  and  is  used  to  designate  march 
tempo  in  whatsoever  style  of  composition 
such  movement  is  dfesired.  In  playing 
march  tempo,  accent  and  precision  are 
necessary;  also  it  will  be  necessary  to 
play  less  legato  than  in  other  kinds  of 
music.  All  this  is  carefully  indicated  in 
the  music  of  this  selection.  Study  care- 
fully the  effect  of  the  short  chords  ac- 
companying the  melody  in  both  hands  in 
the  first  and  fifth  measures.  If  care  is 
not  used  the  melody  note  will  be  allowed 
to  come  up  when  the  chords  are  struck, 
or  the  chords  will  be  allowed  to  lay  after 
they  are  struck,  both  of  whch  faults  are 
bad.  The  melody  note  should  be  firmly 
pressed  down  with  the  weight  of  the  arm 
on  the  thumb,  if  necessary,  and  the  chords 
struck  crisply,  using  only  the  fingers  to 
make  the  tones.  In  this  manner  it  is  not 
difficult  to  play  the  passage  correctly, 
which  sounds  very  noble.  All  notes  should 
be  held'  to  th€ir  full  value,  except  where  it 
becomes  necessary  to  shorten  them  some- 
what in  order  to  produce  the  accent, 
which  is  done  by  slightly  detaching  the 
notes  of  a  passage.  Much  shortening  of 
notes,  however,  should  not  be  attempted 
in  passages  marked  "legato"  or  marked 
with  the  curved  line  which  indicates 
legato.  A  good  example  of  where  notes 
may  be  shortened  is  in  third  brace  of 
this  piece.  The  quarter  notes  on  the 
third   beat   of   the    first   measure   in   this 


line,  the  first  in  measure  2,  the  third  in 
measure  2,  the  third  in  measure  3,  the 
first  in  measure  4,  the  third  in  measure 
4,  etc.,  shoud  be  shortened.  This  makes 
the  rhythm  particularly  strong,  doubly  so 
because  the  movement  here  is  syncopa- 
tion, and  the  detached  quarter  intensifies 
the  effect  of  the  syncopation  by  strong 
attack  thus  provided'  on  the  unaccented 
beat  in  the  measure,  namely,  the  second 
and  fourth.  In  all  these  .examples  care 
must  be  used  that  all  notes  leading  into 
the  notes  which  are  to  be  shortened  are 
played  legato.  In  this  manner  the  cutting 
off  of  the  note  in  question  is  made  more 
apparent. 

This  piece  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
study  for  dotted  notes.  Usually  in  4-4 
time  a  dotted  eighth  note  followed  by  a 
sixteenth  note  is  incorrectly  played  as  a 
quarter  and  an  eighth,  the  whole  group 
to  be  considered  a  triplet.  In  other  words, 
dotted  notes  are  too  commonly  played 
as  though  the  first  note  were  only  twice 
as  long  as  the  second,  Which  is  incorrect. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  first  note 
is  three  times  longer  than  the  second. 
In  the  case  of  the  dotted  eighths  follow- 
ed by  the  sixteenths  in  this  piece,  the  two 
notes  occupy  one  count,  the  dotted  eighth 
being  three  parts  of  the  count  and  the 
sixteenth  one  part.  Most  performers  can 
examine  themselves  on  this  point  and 
the}'  will  be  surprised  how  many  of  these 
groups  are  played  as  triplets.  The  cor- 
rection of  this  point  will  greatly  improve 
any   one's   playing. 

In  this  particular  piece  care  should  be 
exercised  in  playing  all  parts  legato, 
which  accompany  other  parts  in  dotted 
notes. 

This  piece  is  good  music.  Lemmens 
was  one  of  the  great  masters  for  organ 
and  was  the  founder  of  a  brilliant  school 
of  organ  playing.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
march  or  for  any  festival  occasion  de- 
manding martial  music. 

Suggestions  on  Playing  Music  of  Sacra- 
ment Gem. 

By  Tracy  Y.  Cannon. 

Both  the  prelude  and  postlude  must 
be  playedi  very  expressively.  For  this 
reason  the  shadings  of  tone  have  been 
carefully  marked.  All  tones  except  those 
that  are  repeated  on  the  same  pitch 
should   be   played   very  legato.     The   re- 
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peated  tones  should  be  played  semi-stac- 
cato so  that   the   repetitions  will  be   dis- 
tinct   without    being   jerky.      Be    sure    to 
sustain   all   half   and   quarter   notes   while 
the  eighth  notes  are  being  played.     The 
harmony   in    the   second   measure   of   the 
postlude   is  unusual.     Play  it  effectively. 
Thoughtful   study   of   this      prelude      and 
postlude  is  essential  if  its  full  value  is  to 
be  realized.     Use  8  pt.  stops  in  both  pre- 
lude and   postlude.     Softer   stops   should 
be  used  in  the  postlude  than  in  the  pre- 
lude- 
Song    Analysis. 
By  Edward   P.   Kimball. 
"Love  at  Home." 
No.    46,    Deseret    Sunday    School    Songs. 

Tempo      ',—112. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  songs  in  our 
entire  collection,  breathing  as  it  does  the 
spirit  of  home  love  and  influence,  which 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Latter-day 
Saint  life.  The  beautiful  sentiment  and 
wonderful  truth  contained  in  it  should  be 
instilled  into  the  heart  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  Zion.  The  choristers  should  study 
It  and  ponder  over  it,  and  become  imbued 
with  the  soul  of  it. 

If  the  text  be  well  understood  the 
song  will  almost  sing  itself;  in  fact,  the 
children  sing  it  so  naturally  that  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  commonly 
sung  songs  of  the  Sunday  School.  It  is 
because  it  is  so  well  known  that  it  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  specific  examples 
of  added'  beauty  when  the  parts  are  all 
sung,  and  it  was  felt  that  new  interest 
could  be  awakened  in  the  song  becaiise 
of  the  part  drill,  also  by  the  additional 
practice  required  to  master  the  parts  the 
text  might  be  kept  more  continuously 
before  the  young  people. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  the  parts  to 
this  song.  The  harmony  is  well  marked, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  on  the  principal 
chords,  which  makes  it  more  easy  to  sing 
than  where  the  modulations  are  more  un- 
common. Also  the  parts  move  together 
in  every  instance.  There  is  no  binding 
of   parts   while   others   move    away   inde- 


pendently. Compare  the  strict  chord  for- 
mation of  this  song  with  No.  45,  "In 
Remembrance  of  Thy  Suffering,"  where- 
in the  voices  move  in  a  freer  and  more 
independent  melodic  manner. 

In  a  song  of  this  character  (No.  46) 
all  parts  should  be  sung  without  sliding 
into  the  new  tone.  The  tendency  toward 
this  fault  is  probably  more  pronounced  in 
this  song  than  almost  any  other  in  the 
book.  This  may  be  due  to  the  gentle 
and  sentimental  character  of  the  words, 
and  to  people's  mistaken  idea  that  to 
sing  with  expression  one  must  slur  and 
"scoop"  from  one  note  to  another,  in- 
stead of  making  each  tone  diistinct  in 
pitch  and  attack.  The  disposition  to- 
ward slurring  is  usually  worst  in  the 
longer  intervals  although  persons  who 
are  guilty  of  the  habit  will  do  it  every- 
where. If  attention  is  called  to  the  fault 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  correct 
attack  is  shown  by  contrast,  persons  can 
be  broken  of  it.  Watch  for  it  among 
the  old  folks,  because  it  was  quite  gen- 
eral in  the  old  days,  and  among  the  lit- 
tle children.  The  pupils  of  school  age 
will  not  do  it  generally  because  they  will 
have  been  corrected  in  the  diay  school, 
especially  in  districts  where  there  is 
music  supiervision. 

In  presenting  the  song  in  parts,  all  that 
has  been  said  and  suggested  in  previous 
analyses  should  be  applied,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  much 
here.  The  melody  and  the  alto  are  quite 
generally  sung  as  it  is,  and  it  is  not  a 
difficult  task  to  add  tenor  and  bass.  It 
is  well  to  remind  choristers  in  schools 
where  part  singing  has  not  been  attempt- 
ed' that  this  song  is  a  fine  one  to  begin 
the  attack  with. 

Regarding  tlie  expression  little  need 
be  said  more  than  that  the  song  is  happy 
and  tender,  but  not  emotional,  and  should 
be  sung  more  in  a  meditative  way  than 
in  a  boisterous  way.  It  is  an  introspec- 
tive song,  applicable  purely  in  a  personal 
sense,  and'  its  full  meaning  should  be- 
come an  expression  of  every  child's  home 
life.  If  he  can  learn  it  with  his  soul 
full  of  "Why?"  "How?"  and  "Because!" 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  expression. 


Oh,  the  Street  of  To-morrow 
Looks  blithesome  and  fair; 

But  To-day  must  be  dealt  with 
Ere  you  can  reach  there; 

And  if  you  do  not  live  it 
With  wisdom  and  grace, 


Tomorrow 


You  will  find  that  To-morrow's 

A  troublesome  place; 
For  each  one  that  is  waiting 

Along  Life's  Highway 
Is  made  up  from  the  moments 

It  takes  from  To-day. 

— The  Girls'  Weekly. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp.  Chairman;  Hmvard  R.  Driggs,  E.    G.    Gowans,    Seymour    B.    Young, 
Charles  H.  Hart,  George  N.  Child,  and  Milton  Bennion 


Lessons  for  January. 

First  Sunday,  January,  6,  1924. 

Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson. 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  I  should' 
plan  now  as  to  what  purposeful  things 
I  intend  to  accomplish  this  year?  (See 
Superintendent's  Department  for  sugges- 
tions.) 

GENEALOGICAL     SOCIETY     OUT- 
LINES   FOR    1924. 

Philosophy    of    Temple    Work 

(Class  to  be  conducted',  as  usual,  by 
Parents'    Class    Teachers.) 

Second   Sunday,  January   13,  1924 

Lesson   1.     The   Pre-existence  of  Man. 

Before  the  dawn  of  history,  man  ex- 
isted as  a  living,  intelligent  being  (Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Abraham  3:22; 
Moses  3:75;  Num.  16:22;  Job  38:4-7; 
Jer.  1:5;  John  1:1,  2;  3:13  6:62;  Rev. 
12:7-9.) 

By  dawn  of  history  is  meant  the  dawn 
of  history  of  mortal  man  upon  this  earth, 
as  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
parallel  records. 

This  earth  is  not  the  first  of  the  vvorlds 
to  be  created  and  passed  on  to  its  des- 
tination  (P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses  1:33,  35.). 

The  elements,  whether  of  earth  mater- 
ial or  of  spirit  material,  are  eternal  in 
their  existence  (Doc.  &  Cov.  93:33.) 
There  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is 
a  spiritual  body.  (1  Cor.  16:44;  Ether 
3:16.)  All  spirit  is  matter  (History  of 
the  Church,  Vol.  5,  p.  393;  Joseph  Smith's 
Teachings,  p.  104.) 

The  scientific  laws  of  chemistry  dem- 
onstrate the  eternal  existence  of  matter 
and  energy,  or  force  (conservation  of 
matter  and  of  energy.)  It  necessarily 
follows  that  intelligence,  also  called  life, 
being  the  directing  power  by  which  en- 
ergy comes  into  action,  and  is  made 
manifest,  is  equally  ever-existent.  (Doc. 
&  Cov.  93:29.) 

"In  the  beginning,"  when  the  earth  w3=; 
organizedi  (Gen.  1:1),  man  was  with  God 
(Doc.  &  Cov.  93:23,  29;  Job.  38:4-7),  and 
had  his  spirit  body  (Doc,  &  Cov.  93: 
33,  38.) 

The  foregoing  forms  a  basis  for  con- 
sideration of  this  "important  division  of 
the  general  subject.  Cumulative  quota- 
tions may  be  made  from  the  Bible,  Book 
of  Mormon,  Doctrine  &  Covenants,  Pearl 


of  Great  Price,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  as  recorded  in  the 
History  of  the  Church,  selections  from 
which  are  published  in  a  small  volurne 
entitled  "Joseph  Smith's  Teachings." 
Third    Sunday,   January    20,    1924 

Lesson  2.     The   Purpose   of   Existence. 

The  Apostle  Paul  says:  "If  in  this  life 
only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable."  (1  Cor.  15:19.)  St. 
Paul's  hope  was  for  "a  crown  of  right- 
eousness" in  the  celestial  glory  (  II  Tim. 
4:8;  1  Cor.  15-40.) 

God  is  deeply  interested  in  the  purpose 
■of  existence  in  his  children  (John  3:16; 
P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses  1:39.)  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  ord'inances  were  instituted 
at  the  first,  and  temples  and  other  edi- 
fices erected  as  occasion  required,  to 
confer  upon  men  divine  authority,  and  by 
visible  and  audible  symbols  lead  them  to- 
ward the  sacred  purpose  of  their  lives, 

A  divine  plan  of  life  was  then  inaug- 
urated— The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  "the 
rower  of  God  unto  salvation"  (Romans 
1:16).  It  was  taught  to  the  dead  as  well 
as  to  the  living  (1  Peter  4:6;  Doc.  & 
Cov.  76:73). 

By  rebellious  disobedience,  some  spir- 
its, while  in  the  pre-existent  state,  for- 
feited the  opportunity  of  progression  to  a 
mortal  tabernacle  (Rev.  12:7-9;  P.  of  G. 
P.,  Book  of  Abraham  3:28).  By  rebel- 
lious disobedience,  mortal  beings  like- 
wise may  forfeit,  or  by  willing  obedience 
gain  the  full  glorious  purpose  of  exist- 
ence. (Matt.  7:21-23;  25:31-46;  Doc.  & 
Cov,  Sec,  76).  Those  who  obey  God's 
laws  pass  by  the  angels  to  their  glory  and 
salvation  in  all  things — the  highest  pur- 
pose of  existence.  (Doc.  &  Cov.  132: 
19-24). 

As  all  scientific  advance  depends  on 
obedience  to  divine  law,  so  every  tri- 
umph toward  the  full  purpose  of  life's 
existence  also  depends  on  obedience  to 
God's  law.  "I  came  down  from  heaven, 
not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me."  (John  6:38-40).  The 
victory  of  Jesus  was  through  his  obe- 
dience to  the  sovereign  God;  his  leader- 
ship, given  in  two  words,  is  "Follow  me." 
(Matt.  16:24;  Mark  8:34;  Luke  9:33; 
John   12:26). 

Fourth   Sunday,  January   27,   1924. 

Subject:  "The  Influence  of  Love. 
Read    chapter    16,    Parent    and    Child, 
volume  3. 
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The  lesson  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
class  in  three  parts: 

1.  The  significance  and  importance 
of  love  (a)  in  true  worship;  (b)  in  hu- 
man effort  and  service;   (c)  in  happiness. 

2.  Love  is  the  most  essential  element 
in   a   successful   happy   home. 

(a)  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
parents  to  love  their  children. 

"Love  begets  love." 

"We  love  Him  because  he  first  loved 
us." 

How  do  parents  show  true  love  for 
their   children? 

Distinguish  between  selfish  sentiment 
and  love. 

(b)  Happy  family  life  is  a  constant 
manifestation  of  unselfish  service,  kind 
words  and  deeds,  patience,  and  cheerful 
obedience. 

3.  Love  grows  only  in  an  atmosphere 


of  good  will  and  confidence.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations,  while  suggestive,  are 
worth  useful   consideration: 

(a)  "And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity  [love],  these  three  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity."  1  Cor,  chapter  13. 
(Read  the  entire  chapter.) 

(b)  "If  ye  love  me  keep  my  com- 
mandiments." 

(c)  "Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  and 
love  therewith  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hat- 
red therewith." 

(d.)     The   night   has   a   thousand   eyes. 
The  day  but  one. 

Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  world  dies, 
With   the   setting  sun. 

The    mind    has    a    thousand    eyes. 
The  heart  but  one. 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies. 
When   love   is  done. 


Robert  L.  Judd,  Chairman;  Albert  E.  Bowen 


Second  Year — Great  Biblical 
Characters 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1924. 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  I 
should  plan  now  as  to  what  purposeful 
things  I  intend  to  accomplish  this  year? 
(See  Superintendent's  department  for 
suggestions.) 

Second   Sunday.  January   13,   1924. 

Introduction  to  Second  Year  Lesson. 

The  work  for  the  Second  Year  Theo- 
logical class  for  the  year  1924  will  be  a 
study  of  characters  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  two- 
fold: first,  to  study  the  great  men  and 
women  of  the  Old  Testament  as  indi- 
viduals. The  life  of  each  person  will  be 
analyzed  with  the  idea  of  determining 
what  there  was  in  the  life  of  that  partic- 
ular individual  which  made  him  or  her 
great  among  the  people  with  whom  he  or 
she  lived.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
connect  the  history  of  the  people  of 
which  these  characters  are  a  part,  except 
as  the  lives  of  these  individ'uals  establish 
such  connection.  Second,  to  study  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  which  were  given 
to  the  world  through  the  individuals 
studied  and  to  observe  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  principles  through 
the  subsequent  ages. 

The    lessons    covering    the    course    will 


be  prepared  from  the  Bible,  and  Bible 
references  will  be  given  as  the  lessons 
are  published  in  the  Juvenile.  It  follows 
tliat  every  teacher  of  this  department  will 
necessarily  become,  if  not  already,  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

In  teaching  the  lessons  as  given,  the 
teacher  should  make  the  Bible  the  text- 
book for  the  course,  and  should  give 
each  Sunday  the  Bible  references,  as  set 
out,  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  his  stu- 
dents to  study  the  Bible  and  be  prepared 
on  the  lesson. 

Some  other  books  used  as  helps  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lessons  are:  John 
Lord's  "Beacon  Lights  of  History,"  Vol- 
ume II,  Geikie's  "Hours  with  the  Bible," 
"Josephus,"   Standard   Church   Works. 

Lesson  1. 
Adam,  Who   He   Was. 

.•\dam  was  a  spirit  son  of  God — a  spirit 
brother  of  Christ  and  mankind — the  phys- 
ical father  of  mankind. 

References:     Genesis,   Chapters   1-4;   1 
Old'  Test.  Studies,  Ch.   1. 
I.     The  spiritual  and  physical  relation- 
ship of  Adam  to — 
1.     God  the  Father. 

2.  Jesus    Christ. 

3.  Mankind. 

II.     The    great    plan    of    creation       and 
Adam's  earth  birth. 

1.  When    worked    out. 

2.  By  whom? 

3.  Its   purpose. 

4.  Adam's  part  in  it.  ]' 
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Third    Sunday,  January  20.   1924. 
Lesson  2. 

Adam  the  First  Man. 

I.  Adam   born   to    earth   life. 

1.  Formed     physically       by       the 
Father. 

2.  Eve,  a  part  of  him  given  as  a 

companion  to  work  out  the 
purposes  of  God. 

3.  Ed'en,   his  first  abode. 

4.  The  state  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 

Eden. 
II.     The  fall. 

1.  How  accomplished. 

2.  The   purpose   of  the   fall. 

3.  Driven   from    Eden. 

Did  Adam  know  and  realize  the  effects 
of  the  fall  when  he  partook  of  the  fruit 
offered  by  Eve? 

What  was  the  change,  physically  and 
spiritually,  wrought  upon  Adam  as  a  re- 
sult.of  the  fall? 

Fourth  Sunday.  January  27,   1924. 

Lesson  3. 

Adam   Begins  Actual  Earth  Life. 

God  was  always  mindful  of  Adam  in 
his   tribulations. 

I.     The    first    great    commandtiient. 

1.  Now  to  be  complied  with. 

2.  Adam   a   father. 

3.  Given  dominion  over  the  earth. 
II.     The  gospel  bestowed  upon  Adam. 

1.  Commanded  to  worship  God. 

2.  To    make    offerings      of      first- 
lings   of   flock. 

a.  His  absolute  faith  in  the 
commandments,  as  evidenced 
by  the  compliancev  without 
knowledge. 

3.  Instructed  as  to  the  mission  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

4.  His  baptism. 

5.  The  Holy  Ghost   given  him. 

Name  three  elements  of  greatness  that 
Adam  exemplified'. 


Advanced  Theological 

First    Sunday,    January    6,    1924 
Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 

Subject;  Why  do  I  believe  that  I 
should  plan  now  as  to  what  purposeful 
things  I  intend  to  accomplish  this  year? 
(See  Superintendent's  department  for 
suggestions.) 


Lessons  for  January. 

Second  Sunday,  January  13,  1924 

Note:  The  text  for  the  year  1924  in 
this  department  will  be  the  "Restoration 
of  the  Gospel,"  by  Osborne  J.  P.  Widt- 
soe,  supplemented  by  three  tracts  written 
by  B.  H.  Roberts,  called  "Why  Mor- 
monism?"  and  numbered  1,  2  and  3  re- 
spectively. It  will  be  imperative  that 
these  texts  be  in  the  hands  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  classes.  Supplied  by  Deseret 
Book  Co.  "Restoration  of  the  Gospel," 
$1.00  postpaid;  tracts — 3  for  Sc,  SO'c  per 
dozen  sest. 

Lesson     1- — The  Everlasting  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  is  eternal  and  unchang- 
ing, the  same  in  all  times  and'  to  all 
peoples. 

References:  "Why  Mormonism,"  No.  1, 
pp.  S-6. 

I.     The  Gospel  cannot  change  because 

1.  It  is  of  divine  authorship. 

Hebrews  5:8-9;  Romans  1:1-8, 
13-17;  Hebrews  12:2;  Matthew 
28:18-20. 

2.  It  teaches  about  God,  His  Son, 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

3.  It  teaches  about  man  and  his 
means  of  salvation. 

"Why  Mormonism,"  No.  2,  pp. 
4-8.  See  also  above  given  refer- 
ences. 

Third    Sunday,   January   20,  » 1924 

Lesson  2 — The  Meridian  of  Time. 

Through  Gospel  Dispensations  God 
has  revealed  His  will  to  man,  and  has 
taught  man   "the  way  of  life." 

I.     What   is    meant   by   a    Gospel    Dis- 
pensation? 

"Why  Mormonism,"  No.  1,  p.  6. 
II.     Why  was  a  New  Dispensation  ne- 
cessary? 

"The  Restoration,"  Ch.  3. 
"Why  Mormonism,"   No.  2,  pp. 
8-12. 

Fourth   Sunday,  January  27,   1924 

Lesson  3. — The  New  Dispensation. 

By  the  New  Dispensation,  the  old 
knowledge  concerning  God  was  restored. 

Reference:  "The  Restoration,"  Ch.  2; 
"Why  Mormonism,"  No.  2,  pp.  12-16. 

I.     The  Vision. 

1.  What  was   revealed   to   man   by 

it? 

2.  How  does  this  conform  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Meridian  Dis- 
pensation? 
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Harotd   G.   Reynolds,   Chatrnian;    Horace   H.   Cummings, 
and   T.   Albert   Hooper 


Second  Year — Book  of  Mormon 

Preliminary   Statement. 

The  "Book  of  Mormon"  lessons  this 
year  will  be  of  a  biographical  nature. 
The  course  will  cover  the  whole  story 
of  the  "Book  of  Mormon"  dealing  with 
the  principal  characters  who  carried  for- 
ward the  work  of  God  on  this  continent. 

Lessons  for  January,  1924. 

First   Sunday,   January  6,   1924. 

Advancement  Day. 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  1 
should  plan  now  as  to  what  purposeful 
things  I  intend  to  accomplish  this  year? 
(See  Superintendent's  department  for 
suggestions.) 

Second   Sunday,  January   13,  1924. 

Lesson    1.— Christopher    Columbus,    the 
Intrepid  Voyager  to  a  New  Land. 

Objective:  To  teach  that,  as  Columbus 
was  guided  by  the  Lord,  so  may  we  be 
led  by  humbly  following  his  directions. 

General  Reference:  John  Lord's  "Bea- 
con Lights  of  History";  Encyclopedia; 
General  History. 

Problems  and  Illustrations. 

Discuss  with  the  class  (1)  the  guiding, 
faith  that  led  Columbus  as  a  youth,  and 
the  posibility  of  each  one  opening  his 
soul  to  Divine  direction  as  did  Colum- 
bus; (2)  The  mission  of  Columbus  as 
foretold  by  prophets. 

Topics: 

1.  The  Middle  Ages,  the  age  of  faith. 

2.  Discoveries  and  explorations. 

3.  Columbus  as  a  young  boy. 

4.  Supreme  faith  of  Columbus. 

5.  The  Great  New  World  reserved  for 
great  new  blessings  to  humanity. 

Notes. 

1.  The  Gospel  as  established  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  had  gone  through 
many  generations  of  persecution  and  later 
many  centuries  of  success.  It  had  been 
a  great  blessing  to  humanity  and  h^'* 
become  universal  as  a  religious  organi- 
zation in  Europe.  Many  modifications 
had  been  made  in  its  practice  and  teach- 


ing and  much  pomp,  power  and  show 
had  been  accumulated'  by  its  ministra- 
tions and  ministers. 

See  Roberts'  "Ecclesiastical  History" 
and  Jos.  F.  Smith's  "Essentials  in  Church 
History." 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
devout  and  sincere  and  implicitly  follow- 
ed the  instructions  of  their  leaders.  Re- 
ligion was  the  great  activity  in  that  day. 
Everybody  was  engaged  in  it.  It  was 
the  controlling  motive  of  their  living,  as 
much  as  money  seems  to  be  the  moving 
power  in  many  people's  lives  today. 
Whatever  people  did  was  for  the  glory 
of  the  church.  Explorations  and  discov- 
eries were  to  add  first  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Church.  All  the  Western  world  was 
looking  to  trade  with  India  as  a  means 
of  adding  luxuries  and  wealth  to  their 
realms. 

2.  The  countries  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal were  farthest  from  the  goal,  and  were 
fairly  desperate  and  especially  under  the 
desire  or  need  of  replenishing  their  wealth 
because  of  long  wars  in  expelling  the 
Moors  who  had  come  in  from  Africa  and 
were  now  pursued  into  the  southern 
country. 

These  and  other  expeditions  made  the 
Portuguese  venturesome.  They  went  be- 
yond limits  that  were  considered  safe  and 
found  no  dangers.  They  settled  islands 
that  had  been  unknown  and  explored 
beyond  and  found  others.  They  dis- 
proved tales  of  unbearable  heat  of  the 
Tropics  and  direful  perils  and  great  sea 
monsters  of  Phoenician  lore  that  had 
perhaps  been  invented  to  keep  travelers 
from  discovering  their  sources  of  wealth. 
Into  these  regions  timid  mariners  were 
venturing  farther  and  farther,  especially 
since  the  compass  was  invented  in  1302. 
Ignorance  of  actual  conditions  and  of 
the  true  shape  of  the  earth  were  general, 
but  only  among  the  unlearned.  For  cen- 
turies, scholars  and  scientific  men  had, 
through  natural  phenomena  such  as 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  position  of  the 
stars  as  one  travels  north  or  south,  ad- 
vanced the  theory  of  the  roundness  of  the 
earth.  Poets  and  philsophers  had'  said  it 
was  round.  Sailors  are  usually  supersti- 
tious and  not  scholars,  and  hence  no  one 
had  been  able  actually  to  demonstrate  the 
shape  advocated  by  learned  men.  But  con- 
ditions  were   changing.     Men    from   ah 
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nations  were  venturing;  and  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal  to  protect  his  inter- 
ests, appealed  to  the  Pope,  Eugene  IV, 
who  issued  a  bull  granting  to  Portugal 
all  land  between  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  and 
India.  Sailors  then  enlisted  under  the 
Portuguese  flag. 

Thither  went  a  young  man  from  Genoa 
named  Christopher  Columbus  (Christobal 
Colon  in  Spanish  means  Messenger  Dove 
of  Christ.) 

3.  Genoa  where  Columbus  was  from, 
was  a  republic.  Trades  people  were  not 
looked  down  upon,  and  hence  the  father 
who  was  a  weaver  was  highly  respected 
in  his  community.  He  had  some  wealth 
and  gave  his  five  children  advantages 
of  education.  Christopher  at  nine  years 
of  age  went  to  the  University  of  Pavia 
where  he  got  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
some  Latin,  Geometry,  Drawing,  Geog- 
raphy, Navigation  and  Astronomy. 
When  he  returned  to  his  old  home,  he 
saw  the  forest  of  masts  and  the  numerous 
sailors  from  strange  lands.  New  impulses 
seized  the  young  man  and  remained  te- 
naciously with  him  through  life.  He  de- 
sired to  put  his  learning  and  ideas  to 
practical  test. 

At  14  years  of  age  he  went  to  sea  in 
a  ship  commanded  by  a  Columbus,  some- 
what related  to  him.  He  engaged  in 
many  maratime  exploits  and  claims  to 
have  sailed  on  every  sea  that  had  been 
sailed  on. 

4.  As  a  man  he  combined  in  his  per- 
son all  of  the  qualities  that  make  of  one 
a  great  man;  "that  he  was  at  once  in  a 
high  degree  a  man  of  heart,  of  action, 
and  of  understanding."  But  this  degree 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  fit  him  for  the 
great  career  of  which  he  was  destined 
without  the  help  of  piety  which  was  his 
safeguard  against  pride.  That  Columbus 
was  from  an  early  age  fully  aware  of  his 
genius,  we  cannot  doubt :  he  believed  in  it 
even  before  he  had'  given  any  tangible 
proof  of  it;  believed  in  it  in  spite  of  all 
the  rebuffs  and  delays,  the  cold  answers, 
the  cruel  evasions  he  had  to  encounter. 
But  if  he  was  proud  before  men  he  was 
humble  in  the  presence  of  God.  whose 
envoy  he  considered  himself  to  be.  He 
believed  his  ideas  came  from  divine  in- 
spiration and  carried  them  out  with  a 
view  to  the  glory  of  God.  (Quotation 
from  Richmond.)  This  self-reliance  under 
trials,  a  proof  of  true  heroism  which 
shone  equally  in  Columbus  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  his 
character;  and  as  if  he  feared  people 
might  one  day  seek  to  explain  it  away,  he 


made  his  letters  and  writings  bear  wit- 
ness to  it  again  and  again. 

Like  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Shepherdess  of 
Domremy,  the  son  of  a  Genoese  artisan 
had  visions  and  prophetic  dreams;  like 
her  he  heard  voices  calling  him  to  do 
great  things;  and  as  Joan  of  Arc  by  the 
coronation  of  Chas.  VII  in  his  cathediral 
of  Rheims  re-established  the  unity  of 
France,  so  Christopher  Columbus,  by 
connecting  the  new  world  with  the  old, 
re-established  the  unity  of  the  human 
race.  That  the  idea  of  such  an  under- 
taking presented  itself  to  him  under  the 
form  of  a  religious  mission,  is  provea 
not  only  by  his  writings  but  by  a  num~ 
ber  contemporary  testimonies  as  well. 
(See  American  Continent  Before  Colum- 
bus, Ch.  I  and  II.) 

He  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  1470.  There 
his  lot  was  cast  with  this  adventurous, 
sea-faring  people.  In  this  city  he  drew 
maps  and  through  study  prepared  for 
something  to  come.  In  Job  he  read'  of 
"A  place  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living 
and  kept  close  even  from  the  fowls  of 
the  air.  God  alone  understandeth  the 
way  thereof.  He  knoweth  the  place 
thereof.  Esdras  after  saying  that  the 
ocean  covered  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
face  of  the  earth,  adds,  "Behold  the  days 
will  come  that  there  shall  rise  up  a  king- 
dom upon  earth."  Isaiah's  prophecies  were 
a  constant  source  of  study  and  medita- 
tion. Columbus  claims  that  Isaiah  ap- 
peared in  his  d'reams  and  pointing  with 
his  hand  to  the  West,  became  a  source 
of  inspiration. 

Through  the  reading  of  the  writings 
of  several  other  profane  historians  he  re- 
ceived further  determination  to  press  on. 

Columbus  claims  that  Plato  discoursed 
to  him  of  Atlantis,  a  mythical  land  sep- 
arated from  Europe  by  a  great  convul- 
sion of  nature,  some  time  to  be  united 
with  the  main  continent  through  the  gen- 
ius of  man.  Among  them  were  Plutarch, 
Solon,  Strabo  Siculus.  (Refer  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Gentile  to  go  forth  upon 
the  many  waters.     1  Nephi  13:10-20.) 

The  great  barriers  in  the  way  of  Col- 
umbus would  have  discouraged  any  or- 
dinary ind'ividual.  With  supreme  faith 
amounting  to  virtual  dedication,  he  added 
work  to  his  belief  and  tried  many 
schemes  to  get  his  ideas  before  influen- 
tial people  to  induce  them  to  finance  his 
voyage.  For  a  number  of  years  he  fought 
in  the  armies  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand 
of  Spain.  He  proved'  himself  a  brave 
soldier  as  well  as  sailor  rind  finally  gained 
audience  with  the  queen  vvho  was  hardly 
^ble     to    finance     sucl;    jin     expedition, 
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Through    pledging    all    her    jewels,    the 
money  was  made  available. 

Many  of  the  crew  were  in  angry  mood 
before  sailing.  One  ship  was  disabled  in 
order  to  have  an  excuse  for  putting 
back.  Pirate  ships  were  sent  out  to  cut 
them  off.  Almost  everything  was  done 
to  discourage  him,  but  he  put  his  trust  in 
God  and  sailed  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Columbus  was  a  big  spirited 
man.  He  would  not  be  moved  from  his 
original  purpose,  but  trusted  in  his  di- 
vine guide,  put  no  confidence  in  super- 
stitious fears,  and  always  looked  forward. 
He  prayed  unceasingly.  He  v/as  always 
ready  with  an  answer  and  inspired  confi- 
dence when   others   feared. 

The  voyage  and  landing  v/ere  full  of 
surprises  and  brought  nev/  problems  as 
v;ell  as  successes.  A  new  world  had  been 
discovered,  but  Columbus  never  knew  but 
that  it  was  India.  He  had  triumphed  in 
his  ideals  and  had  fulfilled  predictions 
of  which  he  knew  not. 

Have  pupils  relate  incidents  from  the 
life  of  Columbus.  John  Lord'  calls  him 
"the  most  persistent  man  of  enterprise 
I  have  read  of  in  history." 

(Have  class  read,  "Columbus,"  the 
poem  written  by  Joaquin  Miller,  printed 
in  the  October  Juvenile.) 

Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1924. 

Lesson  2. — Calvin,  a  Seeker  and  Spiritual 
Light. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  Lord 
prepares  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
bringing  forth  of  his  work. 

General  Reference:  "The  Great  Events 
by  Famous  Historians,"  Page  176.  Van 
Loon,  "The  Story  Events  of  Man- 
kind," Page  262-4.  Lord,  "Beacon 
Lights  of  History,"  pages  335-380.  My- 
ers, "General  History,"  page  504.  Rob- 
erts, "Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History," 
pages  273  and  274.  West,  "Modern  Pro- 
gress," pages  145-8.  Webster,  "Early 
European  History,"  pages  656  to  664. 
Also  any  encyclopedia  under  "Calvin,"  or 
any  good  history  of  Europe. 

Problems  and  Hlustrations:  In  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  subject 
discuss  with  the  class: 

Any  diligent  seeker  after  truth  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Lord. 

Sincere  jjerseverance  wins  friends  and 
leads  to  success.  Without  them  no  cause 
can  succeed. 

Topics: 

I.     The  Catholic  Church  supreme. 
II.     Restlessness    and    dissatisfaction 
with  existing  conditions. 


III.  Activity  of  reformers. 

IV.  Their  quick  suppression. 

V.     Calvin  Studies  law. 

VI.     He  becomes  interested  in  the  refor- 
mation. 

1.  In  France. 

2.  In  Geneva. 

a.  Success  as  leader. 

b.  Disagreement  with  other, 
c.     Leaves  Geneva. 

3.     His  Work  in  Germany. 

4.     Genevans  invite  his  return. 

|5.  The  success  and  growth  of  the 
Church  under  his  strict  guid- 
ance. 

VII.    His  influence  felt  in  many  lands. 

The  teacher  will  find'  much  helpful  ma- 
terial for  this  lesson  in  the  histories  used 
by  high  school  pupils.  Use  also  the  en- 
cyclopedia in  your  public  library  or  the 
high  school  library. 

The  history  teacher  in  the  day  school 
can  give  you  much  valuable  assistance. 

Calvinrt^John  Calvin  was  born  in  the 
year  1,509;  and  in  his  studies  connected 
law  with  theology,  studying  the  former 
at  the  command  of  his  father,  and  the  lat- 
ter from  his  own  choice:  and  from 
Melchior  Valmar,  a  German  professor 
of  Greek  at  Bourges,  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  evangelical  "Reformed"  doc- 
trines. After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
devoted'  himself  wholly  to  theology,  and 
publicly  professed  the  reformed  doctrine, 
which  he  spread  in  France  with  all  dili- 
gence. His  name  soon  became  known  in 
Switzerland'  as  well  as  in  France;  and 
Farrell  and  Viret  (two  Swiss  "Reform- 
ers") besought  him,  as  he  was  traveling 
through  Geneva,  to  remain  there  and  aid 
them  in  setting  up  the  new  church.  But 
in  the  year  1538,  great  dissension  arose  in 
Geneva;  and  Calvin  and  his  assistant, 
Farrell,  severely  inveighed  from  the  pulpit 
against  the  conduct  of  the  council,  which 
resolved  to  introduce  the  ceremonies 
agreed'  on  at  Bern,  in  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  suDDer,  and  to  re- 
ject those  which  these  ministers  wished 
to  have  adopted;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Calvin  and  Farrell  were  ban-  ■ 
ished  from  the  republic.  *  *  *  But  in  the 
year  1541,  at  the  pressing  and  repeated  in- 
vitation of  the  Genevans,  he  returned  to 
them  again,  and  there  officiated  with 
great  perseverance,  zeal,  prudence  and 
disinterested'ness,  till  his  death  in  1564. 
His  great  talents  and  virtues  were  shaded 
by  the  love  of  control,  by  a  want  of  ten- 
derness, and  by  passionate  vigor  against 
the  erring. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  January  27,  1924. 

Lesson  3. — Roger  Williams,  the  Apostle 

of   Religious   Liberty  in  the  New 

World. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  settle- 
ment of  our  continent  by  God-fearing 
people  was  part  of  our  Father's  great 
plan  to  prepare  His  children  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Gospel. 

General  Reference:  The  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans.  (Consult  any  good  school  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  any  good  en- 
cyclopedia,) Gordy,  American  Leaders 
and  Heroes,  Gordy,  "Makers  of  Ameri- 
can History,"  Lord,  "Beacon  Lights  of 
History." 

Problems  and  Illustrations:  Discuss 
with  the  class  the  far  reaching  results  of 
fidelity  to  a  righteous  cause: 

The  great  American  ideals  which  came 
from  New  England. 

The  nobleness  of  being  steadfast  in 
God's   cause. 

Topics: 

I.  Influence    of    Calvin's    teachings    in 
the  days  of  Roger  Williams. 
II.     Education  of  Roger  Williams. 

III.  Puritan  life  in  America. 

IV.  Value  of  his  service  to  his  people. 
V.  Preparation  for  future  events. 
Notes:  John  Calvin's  teachings  of  re- 
ligious liberty  took  root  in  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Scotland'  and  France  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Puritans  and  the  Huguenots.  The 
central  idea  of  Calvinism  is  the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one's  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  Bi- 
ble. The  Puritans  who  were  persecuted 
in  England  fled  to  Holland.  They  were 
mostly  poor  but  sincere  people,  and  de- 
sired to  withdraw  completely  from  the 
state  religion.  They  were  known  first  as 
Separatists  and  later  as  Pilgrims.  An- 
other branch  of  the  Church  of  England 
known  as  the  Puritans  with  more  influ- 
ence and'  wealth  desired  to  reform  the 
church  from  within.  The  latter  were  not 
persecuted.  When  they  observed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pilgrims  they  decided  to  join 
them  in  America  in  order  to  worship  as 
they  chose.  The  first  colonv  settled  in 
Plymouth  in  1620.  the  latter  came  several 
years  later,  in  1629.  settled  Salem,  Boston, 
Charleston,  and  other  towns.  More 
Puritans  than  Separatists  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  their  population  grew  rapidly. 
They  both  came  here  to  preserve  their 
religious  and  Political  freedom,  and  not  in 
any  sense  to  show  religious  toleration. 
Only  church  men  could  vote.  The  union 
of  church  and  state  was  complete.  The 
mother  country  d'id  not  pay  much  atten- 


tion to  the  colonies  at  first,  but  as  they 
became  more  important  and  their  com- 
merce amounted  to  considerable,  much 
more  attention  was  paid  them  by  the 
mother  country. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans  came  to  this  coun- 
try for  religious  freedom,  everybody  who 
was  with  them  had  to  believe  as  they 
did,  had  to  go  to  church,  and  had  to  sup- 
port the  church  financially. 

2.  Roger  Williams  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  famous  English  Universities. 
He  was  soon  absorbed  with  the  religious 
controversies  of  his  time  and'  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Puritans.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  advocate  the  inalienable  freedom 
of  conscience  and  responsibility  of  man 
tO'  God  alone  in!  matters  of  religious  belief 
and  worship.  He  emigrated  to  America, 
was  welcomed  by  the  colonists  who  knew 
of  his  fame  and  learning,  and  became 
minister  of  the  Church  in  Salem.  Here 
he  advocated  his  belief  in  religious  free- 
dom. He  taught  that  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  church  and  forced  support  of  the 
church  were  wrong,  and  that  the  lands 
then  being  settled'  by  the  colonists  be- 
longed to  the  Indians  from  whom  they 
should  be  purchased.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Massasoit,  the  Indian  Chief,  who  had 
befriended  the  Pilgrims. 

3.  These  teachings  did  not  please  the 
colonists  as  they  were  not  too  friendly 
with  the  mother  country,  so  they  con- 
sidered Williams  a  dangerous  person  ana 
drove  him  out  of  the  colony.  On  secret 
adivice  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  he  did  not 
leave  for  England,  but  left  his  wife  and 
family  in  the  colony.  Then  he  sought 
friendly  Indians,  learned  thei."  language, 
and  finally  in  the  middle  of  the  winter 
crossed  the  trackless  forests  and  founded 
a  new  colony  in  Rhode  Island.  This  is- 
land became  the  rendezvous  for  all  who 
sought  complete  freedom.  It  soon  grew 
into  a  large  and'  prosperous  community. 

Common  obstacles,  large  ideals,  and 
the  great  open  country  united  the  settlers 
and  gave  them  common  interests  and 
ideals.  Their  town  meetings,  self  imposed 
taxes,  schools,  confederation  of  towns, 
delegated  authority,  preparations  for  self 
defense,  these  all  opened  the  way  for  the 
great  federation  of  states,  the  U.  S.  of 
America. 

4.  Roger  Williams'  friendly  relations 
v.'ith  the  Indians  were  in  keeping  with  his 
general  policy.  When  he  wanted  to  make 
his  first  settlement.  Providence,  he  pur- 
chased' the  ground  from  those  who  owned 
it.  the  Indians.  In  one  of  the  proposed 
raids  on  the  white  settlers  Williams  was 
able  to  dissuade  the  Narragansett  Indians 
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from  joining  others  in  a  general  uprising, 
and  the  proposed  plans  were  frustrated. 
5.  Although  Williams'  judgment  was 
not  always  wise,  his  motives  were  up- 
right. In  his  struggles  with  the  Puri- 
tans he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  but  his 
views  became  part  of  the  great  American 
ideal.  He  wrote  "The  civil  magistrate 
should  restrain  crime  but  never  control 
opinion;  should  punish  guilt  but  never 
violate  inwaxd  freedom."  In  his  strict 
justice  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
he  was  far  above  the  founders  of  states  or 
colonies.  His  morals  were  above  re- 
proach. His  friends  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  disinterested  men  that  ever 
lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly  minded 
soul."  His  faults  sprang  from  his  ardent 
and  excitable  temperament.  He  was  be- 
nevolent and  held  no  hard  feelings  though 
he  had  many  enemies.  The  teaching  of 
supremacy  of  conscience  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  soul  was  in  his  day 
startling  doctrine.  This  and  many  other 
truths  which  he  advocated  and  for  which 
he  suffered  have  become  incorporated  in- 
to our  whole  social  life  and  are  so  com- 
monplace to  us  that  we  cease  to  wonder 
how  they  came.  When  we  really  know 
the  service  of  Roger  Williams  we  can- 
not fail  to  appreciate  him  as  a  servant  of 
the  .Mmighty  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  great  latter-day  work. 

Fourth  Year — What  Jesus  Taught 

January.   1924. 

The  treatise  "What  Jesus  Taught." 
devotes  itself  to  the  teachings  of  the  Sa- 
ior — what  He  Himself  taught. 

The  text  was  especially  prepared  for  the 
Second  Intermediate  Department  by  a 
man  who  understood  and'  appreciated  the 
problems  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl. 

The  objective,  then,  is  to  lead  the  pu- 
pils to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
Jesus  actually  taught  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher  to  discover  these 
truths  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
gospel  restored  in  this  dispensation  is  the 
same  as  taught  by  the  Savior. 

The  text  book  "What  Jesus  Taught" 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil.  It 
is  urged  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  teacher  make  a  canvass  of  the  homes 
of  the  pupils  and  learn  whether  nr  not 
this  text  is  already  in  the  home  library, 
and  if  not,  secure  the  interest  and  the  as- 
sistance in  getting  the  text  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
parents  that  their  children  have  access 
to  the  text  book  and  they  should  be  per- 
suaded to  purchase  this  book  for  their 


boys  and  girls.  An  individual  canvass 
of  each  home  is  considered  the  best  means 
in  placing  the  text  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  Make  the  canvass  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  and  get  it  over  with. 
Send'  the  order  for  the  textbooks  through 
one  of  the  members  ot  the  superinten- 
dency,  or  yourself,  if  requested,  to  the 
Deseret  Book  Co.,  44  E.  So.  Temple  St., 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  text  book  provides  a  means  of 
stimulating  home  preparation  in  this  de- 
partment. Supervised  study  is  suggested. 

The  inspiration  of  a  well  taught  class 
should  carry  beyond  the  class  period  and 
the  aim  should  be  to  provide  stimulus 
and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to 
carry  away  from  the  class  certain  prob- 
lems about  which  they  desire  to  know 
more.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  class  exercise  should'  be  used  in  pre- 
viewing next  Sunday's  lesson  and  the  as- 
signments both  specific  and  general 
should  be  made  with  the  object  of  arous- 
ing the  pupils'  interest  in  the  lesson, 
pointing  out  certain  truths  and  problems 
which  they  are  to  discover  in  the  lesson. 
The  pupils,  during  the  remaining  time, 
are  to  engage  in  a  silent  reading  of  the 
chapter  in  the  text  book,  supervised  by 
the  teacher,  and  at  the  close  of  the  class 
should  be  requested  to  carry  their  books 
home  to  complete  the  reading  and  to  dis- 
cuss these  problems  with  their  parents 
and'  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  in 
the  text  book  pictures  have  been  selected 
to  illustrate  and  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  the  truths  in  the  lesson.  Find 
out  what  the  pupils  like  best  about  the 
picture  and  have  them  analyze  the  picture 
with  you. 

In  the  department  work  in  the  Juvenile 
your  committee  will  give  a  brief  outline 
of  each  month's  lessons,  naming  the  sug- 
gestive objectives,  pupils  and  teachers 
references,  problems  and  illustrations  to 
be  discussed  with  the  pupils  in  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  the  lesson, 
memory  verse  and  main  topics  or  head- 
ings. 

The  memory  verse  should  be,  prefer- 
ably, learned  at  home  and'  recited  in  the 
class,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  pu- 
pils will  have  acquired  a  richness  of 
material  which  will  be  invaluable  in 
missionary  work.  Review  at  least  once 
a  month  all  of  the  memory  verses  learned. 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1924. 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Subject:      Why    do    I    believe    that    I 
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should  plan  now  as  to  what  purposeful 
things  I  intend  to  accomplish  this  year? 
(See  Superintendent's  Department  for 
suggestions.) 

Second  Sunday,  January  13,  1923. 

Lesson  1. — ^The  Father's  Business. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  all  should 
seek  for  a  testimony  that  we  are  engaged' 
in  our  Heavenly  Father's  "business." 

General  References:  "What  Jesus 
Taught,"  chapter  1.  (Pay  special  atten- 
tion to  references  at  end  of  chapter.) 
Also  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  by  James  E. 
Talmage,  Chapter  9. 

Problems  and  Illustrations. 

In  the  development  and  application  of 
this  lesson,  discuss  with  the  class  why  it 
is  of  greater  value  to  study,  and  to  know 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  what  He, 
Himself,  taught  about  His  mission  and 
what  His  mission  means  to  us,  rather 
than  the  mere  story  of  His  life. 

Memory  verse,  Doctrine  &  Covenants, 
14:7. 

Suggestive  Topics: 

I.     The    testimony    of    Napoleon    and 
others. 
II.     Jesus  in  the  temple. 
III.     His  father's  business. 
IV.     The  special  mission  of  Jesus. 

Note: — Get  the  views  of  the  pupils  on 
questions  6,  10,  11,  12  and  13.  Analyze 
the  picture,  "Christ  and  the  Doctors." 

In  assigning  the  lesson  for  next  Sun- 
day give  the  pupils  certain  problems  to 
consider  during  the  week.  Ask  them  to 
consult  their  parents  and  get  their  views 
on  this  lesson. 

Third   Sunday,   January   20,    1914. 
Lesson  2. — What  it  Means  to  Know  God. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  to  know  and 
worship  the  true  and  living  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent  is  the 
greatest  of  all  gifts   (eternal  life.)    ' 

General     References:       "What     Jesus 


Taught,"  chapter  2.  (Note  references  at 
end  of  chapter.)  Also,  "Jesus  the  Christ," 
chapter  9. 

Problems  and  Illustrations:  In  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  this  lesson, 
discuss  with  the  class  how  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  was  revealed  in  ancient 
time  and  has  been  revealed  in  this  day. 
Of  what  value  is  this  knowledge  to  us 
in  worshiping  Him? 

Memory  Verse:  The  first  command- 
ment. "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me." 

Suggestive  Topic: 

h  knowledge   of  the  true   God  re- 
vealed to  man. 

1.  In  ancient  times. 

2.  In  this  dispensation. 

Note:  Utilize  sufficient  time  at  the 
end  of  the  class  period  to  preview  next 
Sunday's  lesson.  The  socialized  recita- 
tion is  suggested  in  making  the  preview. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  27,  1924 
Lesson  3 — The  God  of  Israel. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  God,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  is  a  person  infinite  and' 
eternal,  possessing  a  body  of  flesh  and 
bones. 

General  References :  "What  Jesus 
Taught."  (Look  up  references  at  end  of 
chapter.)  Also,  "Articles  of  Faith,"  by 
Elder  James  E.  Talmage,  Lecture  2. 

Problems  and  Illustrations:  In  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  this  lesson 
discuss  with  the  pupils  the  satisfaction 
they  experience  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  personal  God,  and  how  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  revealed  to  man. 

iMemory  Verse,  Gen.  1:27.:  "So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God,  created  He  him,  male  and 
female  created  He  them." 

Suggestive  Topics: 

I.     The  personality  of  God. 

1.  The  testimony  of  Christ. 

2.  Of  others. 

II.     Our  relation  to  Him. 
III.     The    satisfaction    in    worshiping    a 
personal   God. 


A  loving  trust  in  the  Author  of  the  Bible  is  the  best  preparation 
for  a  virise  and  profitable  study  of  the  Bible  itself. — H.  C.  TurmbuU. 
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Second  Year — Stories  froin  the 
Bible 

LesGons  for  January. 
First  Sunday,  January  6,  1924. 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  I 
should  plan  now  as  to  what  purposeful 
things  I  intend  to  accomplish  this  year? 
(See  Superintendents'  Department  for 
suggestions.) 

Second   Sunday,  January   13,  1924. 

Introduction   to  the   Year's  Work. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  First  Inter- 
mediate Department  it  has  been  decided' 
to  outline  lessons  from  the  Bible  itself. 
One  purpose  in  this  is  to  familiarize  the 
pupils,  at  this  early  age,  with  our  most 
ancient  scriptures,  \yhile  some  objection 
has  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  ground  that  children  of  First  In- 
termediate age  cannot  understand  it,  we 
believe  that  with  the  stories  selected  with 
care  and  by  assigning  the  portions  desired 
to  be  read  and  studied  by  the  pupils,  the 
latter  will  have  no  difficulty  in  grasping 
the  meaning.  One  advantage  to  the  pupil 
will  be  that  in  most  of  the  homes  a  stu- 
dents' Bible  will  be  available;  and  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  one  can  be  bought  at 
a  moderate  price  and  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  not  only  the  pupil  but  of  the  fam- 
ily itself. 

We  ask  the  earnest  help  of  every 
teacher  in  the  department  to  the  end  that 
pupils  may  enthusiastically  take  up  the 
Bible  study  an^  learn  to  love  this  book — 
as  the  one  that  has  had  more  influence 
in  shaping  the  destines  of  mankind  than 
any  other  book  ever  printed. 

Lesson  1. — The  Creation. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  Earth 
was  created  as  a  home  for  man  in  his 
mortal  state;  and  that  God  is  the  Creator 
of  everything  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. 

1.  In  the  beginning  the  elements  of 
which  the  earth  is  made  were  not  or- 
ganized. 

2.  God  caused'  the  elements  to  take 
the  desired  form. 

3.  By  successive  stages  the  Earth  was 
fitted  for  the  abodie  of  man. 


a.     Light   separated   from   darkness. 
■  b.     The    firmament   established    sep- 

.arating    waters    above    from    the 

waters  on  the  Earth, 
c.     Dry  land  appears  separated  from 

the  waters. 

(1).     Land   called    Earth. 

(2)  Waters  called  seas, 
d.     Grass,    herbs    and    trees    appear 

and  flourish. 

e.  Lights  in  the  firmament. 
(1.)     Sun   to   rule   the   day. 

.v(2.)     Moon    and    stars    for    the 
night. 

f.  Fishes    and'   fowls    appear.    Then 

cattle  and  other  beasts. 

g.  Man    created   as      the      crowning 
feat  of  the  Creation. 

(1.)     In  the  image  of  God. 
(2)  Given  first    commandment — ■ 
To  be  fruitful  and  multiply. 

4.  Man  given  dominion  over  the  earth 
and    everything   thereon. 

5.  Six  days  (periods)  used  in  the  Cre- 
ation. The  seventh  sanctified  as  a  time 
of  rest. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  have  the 
pupils  use  the  Bible  and  bec^::ie  familiar 
with  its  contents. 

Third  Sunday,  January  20,  1924. 

Lesson  2.— The  Fall. 

Objective:     To  teach  that  the  Fall  was 
necessary   that   man  might  be  conscuais 
of  good  and  evil. 
Text:   Genesis  3. 

^dam    and    Eve    in    the    Garden   of 
Eden. 

1.  Without    knowledge    and   with- 
out  sin. 

a.  Eve  approached  by  the  ser- 
pent. 

b.  Serpent  more  subtile  than 
any  beast  of  the  field. 

c.  Tempts  Eve  to  partake  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge. 

d.  Eve's  object — to  have  her 
eyes  opened;  to  be  as  tlie 
Gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil. 

e.  Eve  partakes  and  induces 
Adam  to  do  likewise. 

2.  God    walks    in    the    Garden    in 

cool  of  the  day. 

a.  Ad'am  and  Eve  hide  from 
God's  presence. 

b.  God  calls  Adam  and  learns 
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that  Adam  and  Eve  have 
partaken  of  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

3.  Results  of  the  Fall. 

a.  God  curses  the  serpent. 
Puts  enmity  between  it  and 
mankind. 

b.  Earth  cursed  for  sake  of 
man's  disobedience;  thorns 
and  thistles  to  spring  forth 
and  man  decreed  to  earn 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  and  in  the  end  to  re- 
turn to   the   Earth. 

4.  Man  driven  forth  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  till  the 
ground;  and  kept  out  by 
Cherubim  with  a  flaming 
sword  turning  every  way  to 
keep    the    way   of   the   Tree   of 

Life: 

Lest  man  become  immor- 
tal and  live  forever  in  his 
sin. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  27,  1924 
Lesson  3- — Cain  and  Abel. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  offerings  are 
pleasing  to  the  Lord  only  in  case  of  a 
willing  heart. 

1.  Children   born   to  Ad'am  and   Eve. 

a.  Cain,  a  tiller  of  the   ground. 

b.  Abel,  a  keeper  of  sheep. 

2.  Offerings  to  the  Lord. 

a.  From  Cain,  fruit  of  the  ground. 

b.  Abel's  offerings,  the  first  and 
best  of  his  flock. 

c.  Cain's  offering  not  respected  by 
the  Lord;  but  Lord  had  re- 
spect unto  Abel  and  to  his  of- 
fering. 

3.  Anger   of    Cain. 

a.  The  Lord  explains  why  Cain's 
offering  was  not  pleasing. 

b.  Cain  talks  with  Abel  and  slays 
him. 

4.  The  Lord  accuses  Cain  of  murder 
of  his  brother  and  places  curse  up- 
on   him    for    his    sin    and    wicked- 


In  addition  to  reading  the  Bible  ref- 
erence given,  the  Teacher  should  read  the 
account  given  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price;  and  also  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
(See  Helaman  6:27;  Ether  8:15.) 

Fourth  Year — Ancient  Apostles 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1924 
Uniform   Fast   Day   Lesson 
Subject:      Why    do    I    believe    that    1 


should  plan  now  as  to  what  purposeful 
things  I  intend  to  accomplish  this  year? 
(See  Superintendents'  Department  for 
suggestions.) 

Teachers:  Your  problem  is  to  adapt 
the  message  given  in  the  Superintendents' 
Department  to  the  capacity  of  your  class. 
Make  the  assignment  in  such  manner 
that  each  boy  and'  girl  will  be  induced  to 
think  on  this  subject  during  the  week 
preceding  Fast  Day.  When  the  recitation 
period  arrives,  see  that  your  first  sug- 
gestions as  to  why  we  believe  in  the 
religious  truths  presented,  will  inspire 
them  to  express  their  own  views. 

Second   Sunday,  January   13,   1924 

Text:    Ancient  Apostles — Introduction. 

Teachers:  You  are  fortunate  in  having 
as  your  text  book  this  year,  a  product  of 
.'\postle  David  O.  McKay.  He  has  .put 
his  heart  and  soul  into  this  book.  Be- 
fore you  attempt  to  teach  even  the  first 
lesson,  sit  down  and  read',  in  haste  if 
necessary,  the  entire  book.  You  will 
then  gain  a  conception  of  the  general 
lone  and  feeling  of  the  work,  and  the 
course  you  are  to  pursue  in  teaching  about 
the  Apostles  who  flouTished  at  the  tirne 
of  the  Savior.  Suggestive  outlines  vyill 
appear  for  your  guidance.  The  objective 
(or  aim)  of  each  lesson  will  be  stated, 
the  principal  thoughts  will  be  offered, 
and  a  few  pertinent  thought-provoking 
questions  presented.  Enlarge  upon  that 
outline.  In  each  case,  take  your  pencil 
and  paper  and  from  the  synoptical  sketch 
of  what  each  lesson  contains,  make  your 
own  elaboration.  Let  it  be  your  own 
outline.  Then  write  the  questions  you 
think  you  may  ask  on  tne  day's  lesson. 

You  will  find  this  definite,  written  plan 
a  means  of  strength  and  power  to  you 
as  a  teacher.  See  that  every  point  you 
emphasize,  and  ,every  question  you  ask, 
brings  you  nearer  to  the  objective,  which 
you  are  trying  to  reach  in  the  day's 
lesson; 

Lesson  I. 

Subject.      Light   fountains. 

Objective     To   teach   that   true   great- 
ness   lies    in   giving   service    to   others. 
I.     Great  men  in  general. 

1.  Their  influence  upon, 

a.  Their  own  generation. 

b.  The  future. 

2.  Instances    in    religious,    social, 

military    and    governmental 
activities. 
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II.     Boys'  Ideals. 

1.  Kinds. 

2.  How  influenced. 

III.     Chief  elements  of  greatness. 

1.  To  forget  self. 

2.  To  give  service. 

Let  your  class  tell  of  men  and  women 
whether  living  or  dead,  upon  whom  they 
look  as  ideal  people.  Let  them  give 
reasons  for  honoring  or  loving  those  peo- 
ple. W.e  have  a  memorable  example  in 
the  case  of  the  late  lamented  President 
Harding,  who  won  the  love  of  the  whole 
world'  on  account  of  his  intense  humanity. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  how  far 
your  boys  and  girls  have  been  influenced 
by  great  men  and  women.  Come  prepar- 
ed  with   a   story   that   points   to   service. 

This  will  all  lead  up  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  this 
lesson,  which  deals  with  the  Savior,  the 
greatest   exemplar   of.  service. 

Let  your  class  tell  how  they,  at  their 
age,  can  be  of  service,  in  the  home, 
among  companions,   in  the  church. 

Have  the  stanza  from  Lowell  memor- 
ized by  the  class. 

Third   Sunday,  January  20,  1924 

Text:     Ancient  Apostles. 
Lesson  2 — Early  Life  and  Surroundings 

Objective:  To  teach  that  a  humble 
bir'th  may  be  the  means  to  achieve 
greatness. 

I.     Land  of  Palestine. 

1.  Compare    with    topography    of 
our  own  land  in  Utah. 

2.  Its  size. 

3.  Description  of  Galilee  and  Beth- 
saida. 

II.     Simon's  Home  and'  Boyhood. 
L     Veiled  in  obscurity. 

2.  Our  own  picture  of  his  youth. 

3.  Simon    influenced   by   his   early 
surroundings. 

III.     Simon  meets  the   Savior. 

1.  He     is     disciple     of    John     the 
Baptist. 

2.  John's  testimony. 

3.  Andrew   and   John   desire   hap- 
piness. 

4.  Finding  of  Simon  and  James. 
IV.     Simon's  name  changed: 

Its  meaning. 
Teachers:  A  map  of  the  Holy  Land 
is  indispensable.  Have  it  before  the  class 
as  you  teach  this  lesson.  For  today,  hang 
a  map  of  Utah  alongside  that  of  Pales- 
tine, for  purposes  of  comparison. 


In  the  first  place,  take  your  class  on 
an  imaginary  trip  from  your  city  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Show  them  what  countries 
and  oceans  they  must  cross,  the  route, 
directions,  distance,  etc.  Now  that  they 
have  arrived,  make  comparisons  as  to 
size,  length,  breath,  lakes,  mountains, 
rivers  with  our  own  land.  Let  the  class 
find  on  the  map  before  them  the  places 
mentioned  in  today's  lesson. 

The  analysis  and  study  of  the  map  to- 
day is  going  to  serve  as  a  helpful  back- 
ground to  the  class  throughout  the  year. 

Fourth   Sunday,  January  27,   1924 

Text:     Ancient   .'\nostles. 

Lesson   3 — A   Period   of   Preparation 

Objective:     To  teach  that  obedience  to 
tlie  gospel  brings  blessings. 
I.     Peter. 

1.  His  home  life. 

2.  His  associations. 

3.  His      conceptions      about      the 
Messiah. 

4.  Influence  of  Jesus  upon  Peter. 

5.  The  Savior,  his  guest. 
II.     A   Lesson   in   Obedience. 

1.  Fishermen  mend  nets. 

2.  Jesus  commands  them  to   cast. 

3.  Results  astound  Peter. 

4.  Evidence  of  judgment  and  faith. 

5.  Peter's  new  commission. 
III.     A  Memorable  Sabbath. 

1.  Services  in  the  Synagogue. 

2.  Evil  Spirit  present. 

3.  Satan  rebuked. 

4.  Hiealing      of      Peter's      wife's 
Mother. 

5.  Incidents  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening. 

IV.     Miracles  Continue. 

1.  All  men  seek  the  Savior. 

2.  Man  healed  of  palsy. 

3.  Other  healings  performed. 

4.  Christ's  power  affects  Peter. 

Teachers:  The  experiences  of  Peter 
brought  him  to  a  finer  appreciation  of 
the  Savior.  Peter  was  learning;  getting 
his  education  in  the  Gospel.  His  appoint- 
ment as  apostle  was  meaning  more  and 
more  to  him.  Do  boys  and  girls  realize 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Mormon;  what 
value  it  is  to  them  to  be  born  in  the 
Church?  To  have  parents  who  are  Latter- 
day  Saints;  to  be  taught  by  the  servants 
of  the  Lord?  Do  they  respect  and  honor 
the  leaders  of  the  Church,  just  as  Peter 
learned  to  love  his  Master? 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  Frank  K.  Seegmiller;  assisted  by  Florence  Horne  Smith, 

and  Mabel  Cook 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  6,  1924. 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  that  I 
should'  plan  now  as  to  what  purposeful 
things  I  intend  to  accomplish  this 
year? 

Objective:  To  teach  the  child  to  live 
a  good  life  and  to  learn  well  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel  that  it  may  be  well 
prepared  for  baptism  when  eight  years 
old. 

Song:  "Improve  the  Shining  Mo- 
ments," No.  53. 

Lesson:  What  is  a  New  Year's  reso- 
lution? How  many  of  the  children  have 
made  a  resolution  for  this  new  year? 
Should  you  like  to  tell  me  what  your 
resolution  is?  They  are  fine.  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  them. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  none  of 
you  have  mentioned  that  I  think  you 
should  plan  to  do.  How  old  are  you 
now?  Most  of  you  are  seven  years  old, 
some  nearly  eight.  When  you  are  eight 
you  will  no  dtoubt  be  very  happy.  Why? 
Because  you  will  be  old  enough  to  be 
baptized.  That's  right.  But  why  are 
you  anxious  to  be  baptized?  What  good 
is  it  to  be  baptized?  Who  has  the 
authority  to  baptize  you?  Whom  would 
you  like  to  have  baptize  you? 

But  what  kind  of  child  should  you  be 
before  being  baptized?  What  must  you 
do  to  prepare  for  baptism?  In  whose 
name  will  you  be  baptized?  Why  do 
you  believe  that  Jesus  is  your  Savior 
and  that  he  will  bless  you  if  you  believe 
in  Him  and  are  baptized?  Who  is  the 
Father  of  Jesus?  How  can  you  show- 
that  you  love  Heavenly  Father?  When 
should  we  pray? 

In  similar  manner,  by  means  of  well 
directed  questioning,  teachers  should 
bring  out  the  facts  that  repentance  and 
a  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost  must  pre- 
cede baptism  and   confirmation. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  the  need  of 
doing  ordinary  deeds  of  service,  have 
the  children  form  a  purpose  to  prepare 
-themselves  properly  for  the  sacred  or- 
dinances of  baptism  and  confirmation. 
Of  course,  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  one  lesson.  It  must  be  brought  to 
their  attention  during  the  year  whenever 
a  suitable  opportunity  can  be  found. 
There    will    hardly    be    a    lesson    in    the 


course   where   this   cannot  be   done  very 
naturally  and  very  profitably. 

Lesson  13— The  Widow's  Mite. 
Text:     Mark  12:41-44;  Luke  21:1-4. 
Reference:      "Bible    and    Church    His- 
tory Stories,"  page  61. 

Second  Sunday,  January  13,  1924. 
Lesson  14. — The  Blind  Man. 

Text:     John  8:12,  51,  59;  9. 
Reference:      "Bible    and    Church    His- 
tory Stories,"  page  65. 

Third   Sunday,  January  20,   1924. 

Lesson  15. — Healing  the  Centurion's  Ser- 
vant. 

Text:  Luke  7:1-10;   Matthew  8:13. 

Reference:  "Bible  and  Church  His- 
tory  Stories,"   page   70. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  27,  1914. 
Lesson  16. — A  W   man's  Faith. 

Text:     Matthew  9:20-22;  Mark  5:25-34. 
Reference:      "Bible    and    Church    His- 
tory Stories,"  page  74. 

Preview  Questions  for  January  Lessons. 

1.  Why  did  the  Lord  put  so  high  a 
value  on  the  widow's  gift?  (See  "Jesus 
the  Christ,"  Talmage,  page  561. 

2.  What  did'  Jesus  mean  when  He 
said:  "He  that  believeth  in  Me,  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also;  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  be- 
cause I  go  unto   My  Father;" 

3.  What  have  we  a  right  then  to  ex- 
pect of  those  who  have  embraced  the 
restored'  Gospel,  since  such  persons  not 
only  have  faith  in  Him,  since  they  ac- 
cept Him  as  being  in  very  deed  the  Son 
of   God? 

4.  Relate  some  striking  incident  that 
you  have  seen,  read,  or  heard  of,  which 
occurred  in  our  own  day,  that  gives  you 
faith  that  God's  power  is  again  manifest. 

5.  What  will  you  -do  when  sickness 
invades  your  home — demonstrate  your 
faith  by  your  works,  or,  closing  your  eyes 
to  God's  power  shown  in  the  past  and 
promised  for  now  and  the  future,  simply 
send  for  a  doctor?" 

6.  Why  is  this  power  of  healing  not 
in  greater  evidence?  Where  is  the  fault? 
Answer  to  yourself  this  question. 

7.  Study  Jesus'  answer  to  the  Phar- 
isees as  given  in  John  9:39,  40  and  41, 
and  state  how  they  apply  to  your  own 
condition  of  mind'. 


Wm.  A.  Morton.  Chairman ;  Charles  ].  Ross ;  assisted  by  Ina  Johnson  and  Blanche  Love  Gee 


LESSONS   FOR  JANUARY 

First    Sunday,    January    6,    1924. 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Subject:  Why  do  I  believe  tliat  I 
should  plan  now  what  I  intend  to  accom- 
plish this  year? 

Objective:  By  repeating  an  act  we 
form  a  habit  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  future  life. 

General  Reference:  See  Superinten- 
dents'  Department. 

Questions  and  Problems. 

We  can  form  the  habit  of  regular  at- 
tendance, punctuality,  and  helpfulness. 
(Teachers  make  charts,  either  an  indi- 
vidaul  chart  or  one  for  the  whole  class.) 

Give  child  a  gold  star  for  being  present 
and  on  time;  a  green  star  if  tardy.  In 
addition  a  gold  star  if  he  brings  some 
one    to    Sunday    School. 

How  many  would  like  to  come  to  Sun- 
day School  every  Sunday? 

Just  think  you  would  have  a  perfect 
record  and  would  have  a  row  of  gold 
stars. 

How  many  would  like  to  come  early 
and  get  another  gold  star? 

How  many  know  of  some  person  who 
dbesn't  come  to  Sunday  School?  You  in- 
vite them  and  tell  them  that  you  will  call 
for  them  next  Sunday.  Be  sure  and  go 
early  so  you  won't  be  late.  Tell  the  chil- 
dren what  color  star  they  will  get  if  they 
are  late,  etc. 

Topics: 

1.     To    accomplish    tliree    things    this 
year. 

1.  Form  the  habit  of  punctuality. 

2.  Form  the  habit  of  regularity. 

3.  To  be  missionaries     and     bring 

others  to  Sunday  School. 
IT.     Records    Kept. 

Gold  stars  on  chart  for  actually 
doing. 

Second  Sunday,  January   13,   1924. 

Lesson  38.— The  Flight  Into  EgjTJt. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  will  be 
protected  if  we  are  obedient  to  the 
promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Genera!  Reference:  Matt.  2:12-23. 
Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kindergarten, 
second'  year. 


Questions  and  Problems. 

The  wise  men,  owing  to  a  dream  they 
had,  did  not  keen  their  nromise  with  King 
Herod.  King  is  jealous  at  thought  of 
another  ruler.  His  order  sent  out  to  de- 
stroy all  baby  boys.  Angel  warns  Jos- 
eph. Joseph  and  family  go  to  Egypt  and 
remain  until  told  to  return.  King  dies. 
Joseph  told  by  Angel  to  return. 

Why  did  Joseph  and'  family  return  to 
Egypt? 

By  what  means  was  baby  Jesus'  life 
saved? 

How  can  we  be  saved'  from  hi^rm? 

From  whom  do  we  seek  help  and  pro- 
tection? 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  have  our 
Heavenly   Father's  protection? 

Teachers  note  how  this  prophecy  was 
fulfilled:     "Out  of   Egypt  have   I   called 
My  Son." 
Topics: 

I.     King  Herod. 

1.  Message  to  wise  men. 

2.  Wise  men's  visit  to  Christ  child. 

3.  The  warning   not   i5   tell  king. 
IT.     King's  jealous  disposition: 

Order    sent    out    to    kill    male 
children. 

III.  The  Christ  Child. 

1.  Joseph's  warning. 

2.  The  flight. 

3.  They  stay  in  Egypt. 

4.  The  return. 

IV.  Holy  Spirit's  guidance. 

1.  We  should  seek  it. 

2.  Always       obey       the  -     Spirit's 
promptings. 

Third    Sunday,   January   20,   1924. 

Lesson  39. — The  Childhood  of  Jesus. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  by  obedience 
to  God's  laws,  we  grow  strong  in  body 
and   spirit. 

General  References:  Luke  2:21-40: 
Jesus  the  Christ,  by  Talmage,  p.  111-112. 
Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kindergarten, 
second  year. 

Questions  and  Problems.  * 

Jesus,  when  eight  days  old,  v/as  taken 
to  temple  and  blessed.  He  was  born  of 
humble  parents,  and  was  brought  up  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land.  To  play 
fair;  to  do  honest  work;  to  .gain  knowl- 
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edge;  to  grow  spiritually;  to  he  kind, 
thoughtful,  loving  and  happy.  His  par- 
ents desired  Him  to  be  as  near  perfect 
as  possible. 

Tt  says  in  the  Bible  that  "Jesus  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with 
wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon 
Him." 

What  do  you  think  the  grace  of  God 
means? 

What  can  we  do  in  order  to  please  God 
as   Jesus   did? 

Why  are  the  little  babies  blessed? 

Why  do  the  elders  bless  them? 

How  did  Jesus  spend  His  time  when  a 
little  boy? 

Topics: 

I.     The  Baby  Jesus  in  the  Home. 

1.  Love  parents  had  for  Him. 

2.  When   eight   days   old  taken   to 

temple, 
n.     Childhood  of  Jesus. 

1.  He  plays  and  works  as  other 
children. 

2.  He  studies  and'  grows  mentally. 

3.  He   attains     spiritual     develop- 

ment. 

4.  He  is  fed  proper  food  to  build 
body  and  mind. 

5.     He  grows  spiritually. 
III.     Our  childhood. 

1.  The   things   we   do   as   children 

help  us  in  after  life. 

2.  Care  taken  as  to  proper  foo<, 
play,  work  and  study. 

3.  By  attending  Sunday  School 
and  meetings  we  grow  spirit- 
ally. 

Fourth   Sunday,   January  27,   1921. 
Lesson  40. — Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  by  attending 
our  meetings  and  performing  our  duties, 
we  grow  strong  intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually. 


Questions  and  Problems. 

Jesus,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  taken 
by  parents  to  House  of  the  Lord  in  Je- 
rusalem. Jesus  had  been  ther«  before 
when  a  tiny  baby.  Jesus  loved  such 
places  as  the  Temple,  because  of  the 
beautiful  spirit  there.  His  parents  pre- 
pare to  return  home.  They  miss  Jesus. 
Think  He  is  in  company.  After  traveling 
one  day,  inquire.  Not  finding  Him,  they 
return  to  Jerusalem.  Find  him  in  Tem- 
ple talking  to  learned  men.  "Both  hear- 
ing them  and  asking  them  questions." 
Parents  are  surprised  and'  ask  why  He 
remained.  His  reply.  Is  obedient  and 
goes  with  parents. 

What  do  you  think  Jesus  meant  when 
He  said:  "How  is  that  ye  sought  me; 
know  ye  not  that  I  should  be  about  My 
Father's  business?" 

Who  is  Jesus'  Father? 

What  did  his  Father  want  Him  to  do? 

Who  is  our  Father? 

What  does  he  want  us  to  do? 

Name  all  the  things  that  we  can  do 
that  you  think  would  please  our  Heav- 
enly Father. 

Topics: 

I.     The  Feast  in  Jerusalem. 

1.  Jesus  old  enough  to  go. 

2.  The  journey. 

3.  The  arrival. 

II.     Jesus  in  the  Temple. 

1.  The  purpose  of  His  being  there. 

2.  His  Parents  leave. 

3.  Seek  Jesus  in  company. 

4.  Return  to  Temple. 
5.     Find  Jesus  there. 

6.     Jesus  obedient  to  parents. 
III.     Our  Temple. 

1.  We  can  prepare     to     do     what 
Jesus  did. 

2.  The  things  we  can  do  in  Temple 

when  old  enough. 

3.  How  we  must  live  in  order  to 
be  able  to  go  to  Ter.iple. 


A  Wish 


Do  you  wish  the  world  were  better? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do! 
Set  a  watch  upon  your  actions, 

Keep  them  always  straight  and  true; 
Rid  your  mind  of  selfish  motives, 

Let  your  thoughts  be  true  and  high; 
You  can  make  a  little  Eden 

Of  the  sphere  you  occupy. 


Do  you  wish  the  world  were  happy? 

Then,  remember  day  by  day 
Just  to  scatter  seeds  of  kindness 

As  you  pass  along  the  way; 
For  the  pleasure  of  the  many 

May  be  ofttimes  traced  to  one, 
As  the  hand  that  plants  the  acorn 

Shelters  armies  from  the  sun. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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HELPS  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

Written  for  the  General  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation by  L.  John  Nuttall,  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Individual  Differences. 

To    accompany    Lesson    17,    "How    We 

Learn,"  Teacher  Training  Text, 

1923-24. 

Everyone  who  even  casually  observes 
people  knows  that  they  differ  in  all  of 
the  ways  listed  in  the  outline.  .\s  long 
as  social  life  was  such  that  the  child  just 
grew  up  in  the  home,  worked  there  and 
was  taught  there,  people  took  little  no- 
tice of  these  differences,  because  each  par- 
ent adapted  his  control  and  his  teaching 
to  the  individual  child.  When  schools 
were  first  organized,  the  curriculum  was 
purely  intellectual,  although  it  was  made 
.  up  of  religious  content,  and  the  teaching 
method  was  purely  a  memory  process. 
In  these  schools  certain  children  fitted 
admirably  and  others  didti't  fit  at  all. 
Teachers  did  not  worry  about  the  nature 
or  causes  of  these  differences;  those  chil- 
dren who  did  not  fit  were  punished  and 
made  to  quit.  Early  theology  was  largely 
ceremonial,  and  people  went  through  the 
form  of  worship  with  little  need  of  intel- 
lectual or  emotional  response.  Those  who 
were  so  different  that  they  could  not  do 
this,  were  outcasts  or  heretics.  But  when 
the  full  significance  of  the  parables  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Lost  Sheep 
was  appreciated.  Christians  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  everyone  and  when  creeds 
such  as  ours  called  for  individual  choice 
of  conduct  as  the  basis  of  salvation,  ihe 
mission  of  the  Church-Teacher  was  to  so 
teach  that  everyone  would  learn  and  re- 
spond. Similarly  when  democratic  gov- 
ernment called  for  an  intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  this,  in  turn,  called  for  universal 
education,  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
found  that  they  could  not  ju=t  teach  and 
eliminate  those  who  did'  not  fit,  but  they 
must  adapt  their  schools  and  their  sub- 
ject matter  and  their  method  to  fit  all 
children.  This  is  the  background  out  of 
which  osychologists  have  recently  at- 
tempted to  svstematize  and  classify  these 
individual  differences  so  that  teachers 
niav  be  helped  in  their  work.  Every 
child  is  the  creation  of  God.  We  have  no 
right  to  do  other  than  respect  him  and 
his  peculiar  ability  and   assist  him  back 


to    the    place    God    intends   he    shall   oc- 
cupy. 

Children  differ  because  of  differences  in 
maturity.  We  have  recognized  this  in 
our  teaching  organization.  In  our  Church 
institutions  we  grade  pupils  according  to 
chronological  age  because  we  know  that 
pupils  of  the  same  age  are  more  nearly 
alike  than  a  group  having  great  variation 
in  ages.  In  school,  we  grade  partly  ac- 
cording to  chronological  age  and  partly 
according  to  educational  achievements. 
As  teachers  we  all  know,  however,  that 
maturity  cannot  be  measured  by  chron- 
ological age  alone,  especially  if  our  desire 
is  to  so  group  children  for  teaching  that 
they  will  be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
Maturity  is  measured  by  physiological 
development.  This  does  not  follow  chron- 
ological age  because  children  of  say  four- 
teen years  of  age,  will  be  in  various 
stages  of  growth;  some  almost  matured, 
while  others  still  have  the  stature  and  ap- 
pearance of  childhood.  Closely  allied  to 
physiological  development  is  social  de- 
velopment. Some  kindergarten  pupils 
will  cry  and  sit  around  or  want  to  be 
carried,  while  others,  the  same  age  and 
sex,  will  talk  and  play.  Some  girls  of 
fourteen  are  interested  in  men,  talking 
of  womanhood,  while  others  are  girls, 
bashful  and  shy,  playing  with  dolls  and 
avoiding  the  other  type  of  social  life. 
Recently,  psychological  measurements 
have  shown  that  pupils  develop  mentally 
at  variance  with  chronological  age.  Gen- 
eral intelligence,  or  the  ability  to  learn, 
becomes  then  a  problem  of  maturity.  Ma- 
turity is  usually  measured  by  ages.  The 
mental  development  of  the  large  group 
of  children,  say  ten  years  old,  is  meas- 
ured and  this  is  called  the  mental  age  of 
ten.  The  most  typical  or  medium  phy- 
siological age  is  likewise  described.  The 
social  interests  and  activities  most  com- 
mon to  the  various  chronological  ages 
are  specified  as  a  social  age.  These 
measurements,  except  mental  age,  are  not 
yet  defined  exactly,  but  serve  as  guides  to 
the  measuring  of  the  effect  of  maturity 
on  children.  Space  will  not  permit  a 
complete  analysis  but  every  teacher  in 
any  Church  organization,  if  interested 
in  doing  effective  teaching,  will  not  as- 
sume that  because  her  pupils  are  approx- 
imately the  same  age  they  are  all  alike, 
but  will  be  conscious  of  physiological, 
social  and  mental  ages  and  will  vary 
her  methods,  her  motivation  and  her  con- 
trol to  appeal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  aU- 
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We  have  assumed,  so  far,  only  changes 
in  natural  ability  and  interests  due  to 
growth.  Teachers  need  also  to  realize 
that  the  effect  of  different  environments 
is  more  and- more  apparent  with  increas- 
ing age. 

Another  commonly  noted  set  of  differ- 
ences is  that  due  to  sex.  It  is  probably 
true  that  most  of  the  differences  notice- 
able betwen  men  and  women  today  are 
due  to  the  way  they  have  been  educated 
or  trained  in  the  past.  If  women  are  less 
interested  in  politics  or  sports,  less  effi- 
cient in  business  pursuits,  more  inclined 
to  gossip  rather  than  carry  on  thought- 
ful worth-while  conversations — if  this  is 
true,  it  is  due  probably  to  training,  be- 
cause in  ability  girls  and  women  are  not 
inferior  to  men.  The  measurements  that 
have  been  made  do  show  some  slight 
d'ifferences  in  medium  abilities  between 
boys  and  girls,  but  the  differences  be- 
tween the  groups  is  far  less  than  the  var- 
iation within  the  groups  themselves.  In 
intellectual  power,  therefore,  teachers 
need  not  adjust  differently  to  girls  and 
boys.  In  physiological  growth  there  is 
a  different  rate;  girls  usually  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  boys.  This  gives  rise  to 
different  social  and  play  interests  and 
often  causes  difficulty  in  making  lessons 
appeal  to  mixed  classes.  Often  in  organ- 
izing social  activities  in  the  junior  high 
schools  or  in  the  junior  mutual  classes, 
failure  is  caused  by  these  differences. 
The  greatest  difference  in  the  sexes 
comes  with  the  development  of  the  basic 
parental  instincts.  In  addition  to  sex, 
these  manifest  themselves  in  mastery, 
figthing  and  vocational  achievements  in 
boys,  and  in  nursing,  coddling,  petting, 
etc.,  in  girls.  Girls  are  not  more  moral 
than  boys  but  these  basic  instincts  bring 
them  less  often  into  conflict  with  the  so- 
cial order,  especially  the  quiet  class- 
room. 

An  illustration  will  serve  to  make  clear 
the  remaining  points  of  interest  in  this 
problem,  that  can  be  discussed  in  this 
brief  paper.  A  teacher  in  a  language 
class  told  the  story  of  a  poor  Irish  boy 
whose  father  had  been  employed  by  a 
mining  company  to  care  for  property 
during  a  strike  and  who  had  been  acci- 
dentally killed.  The  boy  undertook  the  re- 
sponsibility of  becoming  the  man  of  the 
household.  The  children  were  asked  to 
complete  the  story  for  a  composition  ex- 
ercise and  tell  what  the  boy  ought  to  do. 
Replies  came  in  among  others,  as  fol- 
lows. 


"Move  out  of  the  country — the  scab," 
from  an  American  boy — the  son  of  a 
miner. 

"Look  up  the  fellows  that  caused  the 
father's  death.  They  were  union  men," 
from  the  son  of  a  capitalist. 

"Perform  the  necessary  religious  rites 
for  his  father,  then  work  and'  save,"  from 
a  neighbor's  girl. 

In  each  case  the  problem  is  solved  dif- 
ferently because  of  environment  condi- 
tions and  teachings.  Children  are  differ- 
ent because  of  "accidents,  deprivations, 
and  disease;  foods,  poisons  and  stimu- 
lants; habits,  good  and  bad;  home  condi- 
tions, school  conditions,  companions, 
teachers,  books,  religion,  social  institu- 
tions, customs,  incentives,  punishments, 
and  other  conditions  insofar  as  they  are 
potent  and  insofar  as  they  differ  from 
person  to  person."  We  can  achieve 
greater  success  in  teaching  if  we  try  to 
interpret  the  effects  of  what  we  do  in  the 
light  of  the  social  and  physical  surround- 
ings of  our  pupils.  Differences  due  to 
environmental  causes  can  be  removed  by 
education. 

When  differences  are  caused  by  her- 
edity they  cannot  be  removed  but  either 
in  grouping  or  teaching  an  adaption 
needs  to  be  made  to  them.  The  effect 
education  will  have  depends  largely  on 
inherited  powers.  These  peculiarities 
might  be  in  appearance,  mood,  disposi- 
tion, etc.  In  addition  we  inherit  the 
powers,  or  abilttes  to  learn  and  do.  Two 
characteristics  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind.  Individual  differences  are  gradual 
and  in  ability  p-eople  are  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  normal  curve  of  distribu- 
tion. Also  native  ability  needs  to  be  stim- 
ulated by  environment  or  education  to 
make  it  achieve.  Accordingly,  we  must 
not  expect  the  same  response  from  all 
children,  nor  the  same  strength  of  ability 
but  we  can  expect  to  have  each  response 
good  and  getting  stronger  under  our 
guidance. 

Understanding  individuality  changes 
the  teacher's  problems  from  mere  routine 
to  active  adjustment  to  many  lives.  In- 
stead of  its  being  an  excuse  for  poor  re- 
sults it  becomes  a  means  of  explaining 
the  results  we  get  so  we  all  will  get  good 
responses  from  all  of  our  pupils.  The 
systematic  discussion  of  how  people  dif- 
fer and  why,  will  make  possible  many 
new  types  of  activity  in  teaching  and  will 
make  necessary  a  breaking  up  of  some 
of  our  rigid  groupings  of  pupils. 
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Religion   Class    Convention   Tremendous 
Success 

The  Convention  of  Religion  Class 
workers  held  in  Barratt  Hall,  Sunday 
Morning,  October  7th,  at  8  o'clock,  was 
of  unusual  interest  and  was  unusually 
well  attended.  Not  only  w.ere  the  Religion 
Class  teachers  there  in  great  numbers, 
but  they  were  accompanied  by  many 
members  of  Stake  Presidencies  and 
Ward  Bishoprics.  The  splendid  attend- 
ance was  an  indication  that  interest  in 
Religion  Class  work  is  rapidly  growing. 
Local  and  Stake  Authorities  have  come 
to  recognize  the  work  as  legitimate 
Church    activity. 

Elder  Stephen  L.  Richards  of  the 
General  Board  of  Education,  conducted. 
The  speakers  were:  Elder  John  A.  Widt- 
soe.  Commissioner  of  Education;  Pres- 
ident Nephi  L.  Morris,  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake;  President  S.  Norman  Lee  of  the 
Box  Elder  Stake;  and  Professor  Ernest 
Bramw.ell,    a    seminary    teacher. 

Commissioner  John  A.  Widtsoe  an- 
nounced that  he  had  three  thoughts  to 
leave  with  the  Religion  Class  workers. 
They  were,  first,  that  week-day  religious 
•education  is  growing  to  great  propor- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  upon  a  recent  visit  to  Ohio  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  the'  popularity  of 
religious  training  in  this  country,  for  he 
found  that  nearly  all  churches  were  en- 
deavoring to  solve  the  problem  of  re- 
ligious training.  Dr.  Widtsoe  said  his 
fear  now  is  that  we  might  be  outdis- 
tanced; that  Religion  Class  work,  though 
not  called  by  that  name,  has  become  a 
national,  .even  an  international  move- 
ment. 

The  second  thought  Dr.  Widtsoe  an- 
nounced was  that  the  Religion  Class 
workers  are  doing  very  well,  everything 
considered.  "There  are  about  51,000  or 
52,000  children  enrolled  and  at  work  in 
Religion  Classes.  They  represent  about 
half  of  the  child  population  of  the 
Church,"  the  speaker  said.  "What  about 
the  other  half?  Every  child  must  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  if  we  are  to 
build'  safely,  and  we  want  that  instruc- 
tion closely  correlated  with  day  school 
work  without  breaking  the  law.  *  *  * 
The  big  problem  this  year  is  to  increase 
the  enrollment  50%,  60%,  70%,  or  even 


up  to  90%  or  better.  Every  Stake  must 
work  out  its  attendance  for  itself." 

The  third  thought  was  one  regarding 
the  Religion  Class  reader.  Commissioner 
Widtsoe  announced  that  on  account  of 
lack  of  time  and  editorial  difficulties 
only  one  text  had  been  prepared,  and 
that  one  for  the  second  grade  of  Re- 
ligion Class  pupils.  "Although  graded 
readers  will  come,"  he  said,  "it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  classes  to  use  the  one 
reader  this  year.  Supplementary  matter 
for  use  in  the  classes  will  be  found  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor." 

"America's  greatest  peril,"  President 
Nephi  L.  Mjorris  said,  in  his  speech 
following  that  of  Doctor  Widtsoe,  "is  the 
spiritual  neglect  of  childhood."  He 
further  stated  that  religion  is  the  only 
sure  basis  of  morality.  He  discussed  the 
"Need  and  Value  of  Religious  Education" 
under  these  heads;  The  need  and  value 
of  religious  education  in  general;  the 
need  and  value  of  education  to  the 
secondary  grades;  and  the  need  and  value 
of  religious  education  to  the  primary 
grades. 

In  his  discussion  of  his  topic  President 
Morris  quoted  some  findings  from  a 
Literary  Digest  of  three  years  ago  which 
suggested'  that  the  best  way  to  change 
the  deplorable  condition  of  spiritual 
education  in  America  would  be  to  allow 
various  churches  to  build  up  week-day 
schools  of  religion.  In  bold  letters  across 
the  map  of  Idaho,  he  declared,  was  the 
statement  which  read:  165,540  children 
of  this  State  are  not  receiving  any  re- 
ligious education — in  Utah  106,040  were 
not  receiving  religious  training. 

The  highest  possible  aim  of  an  educa- 
tion. President  Morris  said,  is  to  prodiice 
a  Christian  gentleman,  and  the  best  time 
to  make  good  Christians  is  while  the  chil- 
dren are  in  the  primary  grades  or  even  at 
the  mother's  knee. 

President  S.  Norman  Lee  told  of  the 
organization  as  it  existed  in  Box  Elder 
Stake  over  which  he  presided.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  well  pleased 
with  the  work  done  by  Religion  Classes 
in  his  Stake  where  an  excellent  record 
has  been  madie. 

Since  time  did  not  permit  Elder  Ernest 
Bramwell  to  discuss  his  topics  fully,  he 
asked  to  prepare  them  for  the  Juvenile. 
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They  appear  in  this  issue  as  they  were 
submitted  by  him. 

Essentials    in    Religion    Class    Teaching 

The  Fourteen  Points 

Prepared  by  Ernest  Bramwell,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Granite  Stake  Religion 
Classes,  and  delivered  by  him  at  the  Re- 
ligion Class  Conference  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  October  7,  1923. 

1.  A  Spirituality  Vitafized.  That  is,  it 
is  not  .enough  that  Religion  Class  teach- 
ing be  intellectual  and  pedagogical,  but  it 
must  be  inspired  by  a  wholesome  spirit- 
uality. "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."    See  1  Cor.  3. 

2.  A  Genuine,  Thorough  Conversion. 
That  is,  the  Religion  Class  teacher  must 
have  not  only  mental  conviction,  but  be 
moved'  under  the  inspiring  pressure  of 
soul  conversion.  "Feed  my  lambs!" 
and  "When  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren" — these  are  the 
real  and  only  tests  of  soul  conversion. 
See  John  21;  Luke  22;  John  14:12. 

3.  A  Keen  Sense  of  Personal  Re- 
sponsibility. That  is,  the  Religion  Class 
teacher  must  feel  the  weight  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility, both  in  an  individual  ca- 
pacity and  in  a  group  capacity — a  human 
cog,  so  to  speak,  in  a  great  human  wheel. 
The  MY  and  OUR,  not  the  YOUR 
element  must  mark  Religion  Class  teach- 
ing. 

4.  An  Impelling  Confidence.  That  is 
the  Religion  Class  teacher  must  have 
an  enduring  confidence:  in  Self — I  CAN; 
in  work — I  OUGHT;  in  determination — 
I  WILL. 

"What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do; 
What  I  ought  to  do,  I  can  do; 
What  I  can  and  ought  to  do. 
By  the  grace  of  God  I  will  do." 

5.  An  Appreciation  of  Relative  Values. 

That  is,  the  Religion  Class  teacher  must 
acquire  the  power  to  separate  the  wheat 
of  teaching  from  the  chaff  of  teaching, 
e.  g.   Matt.  23:23. 

6.  The  Subtile  Charm  of  Personality. 
That  is,  the  Religion  Class  teacher  must 
cultivate  a  magnetic  personal  charm. 
This  personal  charm  includes  seven 
things,  all  acquirable:  a  physical  charm, 
a  micntal  charm,  a  moral  charm,  a  spirit- 
ual charm,  a  religious  charm  a  tempera- 
mental charm,  an  inspirational  charm. 

7.  Dependability.  That  is,  the  Religion 
Class  teacher  must  be  trustworthy,  al- 
ways a  lifter,  the  King  Leonidas,  so  to 
speak,  guarding  the  Lord's  Thermopyle, 
not  of  necessity  dying  but  living  for 
man's  well-being. 


8.  Trustfulness.  That  is,  a  well-plan- 
ned trustful  attitude  tends  to  promote  a 
wholesome  comradeship  between  teacher 
and  pupils,  so  essential  to  effective  class- 
room management. 

9.  A  Well  Balanced  Church  Activity. 
That  is,  the  Religion  Class  teacher  must 
not  be  a  Religion  Class  Mormon,  so  to 
speak,  but  must  extend  sympathetic  fel- 
lowship to  all  church  workers  and  all 
church  activity. 

10.  A  "Carrying  Over"  Power.  That 
is,  the  Religion  Class  teacher  must  teach 
so  that  pupils  will  "carry  over"  into  their 
every-day  conduct  the  truths  of  the 
lesson.  Edmund  Burke  held  his  listen- 
ers spell-bound;  Patrick  Henry  moved 
his  listeners  to  follow  him.  Which  are 
you? 

11.  A  Continuous  Growth.  That  is, 
the  Religion  Class  teacher  must  be  con- 
scious of  a  teaching  power  ever  expand- 
ing. Apples  grow  on  new  wood.  New 
conceptions  warm  and  inspire.  Where  is 
your  teaching  millennium:  in  the  musty 
past,  in  the  uncertain  future,  in  the 
glorious  present? 

12.  A  Professional  Attitude.  That  is, 
the  Religion  Class  teacher  must  know 
four  things:  self — the  Columbus  work 
of  teaching;  the  child — the  whom  of 
teaching;  subject  matter —  the  what  of 
teaching;   method— the  how  of  teaching. 

In  connection  with  points  11  and  12, 
let  me  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  church 
teacher-training.  Teacher-training  is,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  best  forward- 
looking  movements  ever  inaugurated  by 
the  church.  Shall  we  speak  of  it  as  the  . 
leaching  laboratory  of  the  church? 

13.  The  Power  to  Re-live  Child  Life. 
That  is,  the  Religion  Class  teacher  must 
think  and  feel  and  live  in  the  terms  of  the 
pupils.  He  must  be  of  as  well  as  with 
them. 

14.  The  Power  to  Live  What  We 
Teach.  That  is,  the  religion  class  teacher 
must  live  a  blameless  life  and  must  answer 
the   Master's  call:    FOLLOW   ME!" 

To  these  fourteen  points  I  should  like 
to  add  a  15th,  namely:  THE  POWER 
TO  WORK  WITH,  NOT  FOR  THE 
PUPILS.  That  is,  the  Religion  Class 
teacher  must  see  that  the  recitation  gives 
fair  opportunity  for  socialized  self-ex- 
pression. The  church  will  be  better  off, 
when  we  have  fewer  hill-leveling  teachers, 
and  more  hill-climbing  children. 

A  Successful  Religion  Class  Outing 

"The  Religion  Classes  of  the  North 
Weber  Stake  held  their  annual  outing 
at  Lorin  Farr  Park  on  the  afternoon  of 
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June  7th  last.  We  had'  the  largest  turn- 
out thus  far.  The  weather  was  ideal, 
hence  every  one  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  and  enjoyed  himself. 

"The  stake  board  offered  a  prize  to  the 
ward  having  the  highest  percentage  in 
attendance;  as  a  result  Harrisville. 
Ogden  Tenth,  and  West  Ogden  wards 
claimed  100%  on  the  grounds.  We  there- 
fore were  obliged  to  recognize  all  three, 
and  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  ward's. 

"We  had  co-operated  heretofore  with 
other  stakes  in  our  annual  outings,  but 
our  children  became  too  numerous  for 
this  plan  and  so  we  concluded  to  go  it 
alone  this  season.  As  a  result  we  had 
approximately  900  participating. 

"Candy,  nuts,  and  oranges  were  given 
to  every  child.  Thus  each  was  made 
happy,  and  acquired  a  bigger  interest  in 
Religion  Class  than  he  had  done 
previously. 

"We  aim  to  use  every  legitimate  means 
to  attract  the  attention  of  our  boys  and 
girls  toward  Religion  Class  by  planning 
ahead  for  more  and  more  efficient  work. 


"Our  workers  are  intensely  interested 
in  their  work  with  very,  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. We  have  our  problems  to  meet, 
to  be  sure,  but  that  only  intensifies  our 
determination  to  forge  ahead  and  sur- 
mount all  difficulties.  Religion  Class 
work  according  to  expressions  received 
from  our  local  workers,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of>  anything  they  have  ever 
undertaken. 

"The  spirit  of  the  gospel  accompanies 
the  efforts  of  all  our  workers  both  local 
and  stake  and  v/e  are  united  in  our  work. 
We  have  rejoiced  exceed'ingly  over  the 
fruits  of  our  labors.  Although  difficulties 
have  come  in  our  way,  apparent  im- 
possibilities have  been  transformed  into 
possibilities.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  how 
the  povv'er  of  God  is  made  manifest  for 
the  benefit  of  the  covenant  children  of 
our   Lord. 

"Quite  a  number  have  been  converted 
to  the  gospel  through  the  attendance 
of  children  at  Religion  Class  and  many 
hearts  have  swelled  with  real  joy,  as  a 
result  of  this  remarkable  work." 
Joseph  Grue,  Supt.  North  Weber  Stake^ 


RELIGION   CLASS    OUTING     NORTH   WEBER    STAKE 


Harri.svillc,  Ogden  Tentli,  and  West  Ogden   Ward  Religion    Classes,  at" 
Loriu    Farr    Park. 
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Little  Stories  of  Married  Life 

By  Elisabeth   Camwn  Porter 


THANKSGIVING  OF  THE  BARTONS 

Nell  Barton  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
davenport  aixl  shivered.  She  had  not 
removed  the  damp  coat.  Outside,  the 
California  landscape  was  temporarily 
deluged.  She  wondered  where  Boyd 
was.  Out  running  the  streets,  she 
guessed.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she 
didn't  know  where  he  was  half  the 
time.  Beatrice  had  said  that  she  would 
stop  in  at  the  delicatessen  and  bring 
something  home  for  dinner. 

The  events  of  the  day  seemed  like  a 
hideous  nightmare.  She  wished  that 
she  could  wake  up  and  find  that  it 
was  all  a  dream.  The  scene  in  the 
courtroom  was  seared  into  her  brain. 
Her  sixteen— year  old  daughter,  Bea- 
trice, had  accompanied  a  girl  friend  to 
the  dansante  one  afternoon.  On  leav- 
ing, a  couple  of  the  young  men  that 
they  had  met  there  previously  offered 
to  drive  them  home.  The  girls  accepted. 
The  lights  had  just  come  on  and 'at  a 
street  corner  the  driver  broke  a  traffic 
regulation.  Moreover,  he  "talked  back" 
to  the  officer  who  had  hal'.ed  him. 
The  policeman  promptly  arrested  him 
for  driving  a  car  when  in  an  intoxi- 
cated condition.  As  they  were  minors 
the  whole  party  was  remanded  to  the 
juvenile  court. 

At  the  hearing  that  day  the  Judge 
had  asked  sharply;  "Where  is  your 
mother  ?" 

Beatrice  had  explained  that  she  was 
at  work  in  a  department  store. 

"Where  is  your  father?"  he  then 
demanded. 

"Back  in  Utah.  My  mother  and 
father  have  separated." 
He  curtly  dismissed  her. 
The  woman  probation  officer  had 
explained  to  Mrs.  Barton  afterward 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  delinquent  chil- 
dren that  they  dealt  with  came  from. 


broken     homes — where    the     parents 
were  either  dead   or  divorced.     But 
the  thing  that  struck  a  cold  chill  to 
her  heart  was  this :  a  girl  was  let  off 
for  her  first  offense,  but  if  she  came 
back  a  second  time  she  was  invariably 
sent  to  a  reformatory  up  the  state — 
a  sort  of  prison  with  a  bad  reputation. 
That  threat  would  hang  like  a  sword 
of   Damocles  suspended  by   a   thread 
above  their  heads.  How  easily  it  could 
snap — a   girlish   indiscretion,   a   mali- 
cious person  who  would  "frame"  her, 
even  a   neighbor's   report  or  an  out- 
burst of  temper.    Beatrice  was  not  bad, 
just  young  and    foolish.     With   time 
and    discretion    she    would    make    a 
splendid  woman.    The  mother  wished 
that  Boyd  would  come  in.  She  thought 
of  the  winter  evenings  at  home — him 
and  his  father  at  the  sitting  room  table. 
John    helped    him    with    his    lessons. 
Despite  his  grouchiness,  her  husband 
had  always  had  a  great  deal  of  patience 
with  the  boy.     What  children  needed 
in  these  days  was  a   father.     It  was 
her   fault  that  hers   didn't  have   one. 
She  had  taken  an  awful  responsibility 
on  herself. 

Suddenly  she  arose  and  consulted  a 
calendar.  Then  she  hastened  to  the 
telephone.  Slipping  off  her  coat,  she 
lighted  the  gas-log,  hauled  out  her 
big  trunk  and  began  dismantling  the 
closet.  When  Bea  returned  she  found 
her  mother  on  the  floor  before  the 
trunk  which  was  half  packed. 

"Hurry  up  and  come  and  help  me," 
she  ordered. 

In  answer  to  the  girl's  astonished 
inquiry,  she  explained  briefly. 

"We're  going  to  Salt  Lake  for 
Thanksgiving  and  the  train  leaves  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

Vivacious  and  pretty,  Nell  Woods 
had  been  a  belle  in  her  set.  She  might 
have  had  any  on?  of  a  half  dozen  men. 
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She  fell  in  love  with  John  Barton  and 
married  him.  Love  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  It  can  create  life 
itself.  However,  as  the  years  wore 
on  she  felt  that  she  had  been  cheated ; 
that  she  had  drawn  a  blank  in  the 
lottery  of  marriage.  Slie  always  had 
to  struggle  with  small  means.  Now, 
instead  of  being  promoted  in  the  office 
where  he  worked,  it  looked  like  John 
at  middle  life  was  liable  to  be  lopped 
off  as  dead  timber.  He  was  irritable 
and  grouchy.  Tired  and  morose,  he 
lefused  to  take  her  out  in  the  evening. 
Rebellion  flamed  in  her.  She  was  near- 
ly forty.  She  had  only  a  few  years  in 
which  to  see  what  she  could  do.  She 
left  him  and  took  the  children  to  Los 
Angeles. 

She  obtained  a  position  in  the  gown 
department  of  a  large  store.  The  sight 
of  the  beautiful  things  only  made  her 
more  envious  of  her  richer  sisters. 

John,  too,  had  learned  his  lesson. 
His  one  dis'inction  had  been  his  family 
— his  good-looking  wife,  his  two  smart 
children,  \^'ithout  them  he  was 
nothing.  Abroad,  people  did  not  respect 
a  man  who  could  not  manage  his  own 
affairs.  In  the  dull  months  that  fol- 
lowed he  had  ample  time  to  think.  Nell 
loved  life.  He  could  have  done  little 
things  to  please  her — a  flower,  a 
musicale,  a  show.  Thus  he  ruminated 
that  autumn  evening.  He  aroused  from 
his  reverie.  There  was  a  clamoring 
of  the  he'l.     He  went  and  opened  the 


door.  His  family  stood  on  the  front 
porch. 

As  he  led  the  way  to  the  living  room 
he  was  enveloped  in  a  bear  hug  by 
his  offspring. 

"How   are  you  ?"   asked  his   wife. 

"Pretty  good.  Your're  looking 
quite  fit  yourself,  Nell,"  he  added 
shyly. 

The  place  was  tidy,  but  Nell's  ap- 
praising eye  had  taken  in  the  unswept 
steps,  a  sagging  blind,  smoky  curtains. 

Mr.  Bar. on  suddenly  sensed  the 
proprieties. 

"Make  yourselves  comfortable.  I'll 
take  my  things  out  on  the  sleeping 
porch,"  he  said  nervously. 

Nell  paid  no  attention  to  this  last 
remark. 

"Af;er  I  went  away,  John,  I  got  to 
thinking  that  our  lives  are  pretty  well 
lived.  The  important  thing  is  the  chil- 
dren,— the  on-coming  generation.  I 
have  no  right  to  deprive  them  of  their 
faher." 

Dawning  comprehension  lighted  the 
man's  face. 

"You  mean — ." 

"That  I  don't  think  we'd  better  get 
a  separation — that  is  imless  you  want 
it."  she  added  hastily. 

For  answer  he  put  out  his  arms.  As 
his  wife  crept  into  them  she  felt  thai 
she  had  indeed  "come  home." 

"I  call  this  a  real  Thanksgiving." 
Contentment  enveloped  him. 


My  Task 


I  might  as  well  like  it  as  dread  it; 

It's   got  to  be  done  anyway; 
It's  all  on  the  program,  I  reckon; 

It  s  all  in  the  work  of  the  day. 


I  reckon  this  task  I  am  dreading 
Was  made  for  a  fellow  like  me, 

And  a  fellow  like  me,  I  am  thinking, 
Was  made  for  this  task,  don't  you  see? 
— The  Boys'  Weekly. 


The  Juvenile  Pioneer  Camp 

By  Annie  Lynch 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

"How  many  of  you  are  grand- 
daughters of  Utah  Pioneers?;"  Mar- 
garet asked  a  group  of  her  companions 
who  had  just  attended  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  Camp  eight,  Daughters 
of  Pioneers, —  "one,  two,  three,  four 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten. 
just  enough  for  a  granddaughters 
camp.  Girls,  let  us  have  a  camp — the 
Juvenile  Pioneer  Camp.  We  can  show 
our  appreciation  by  entertaining  a  few 
of  the  pioneers  each  month,  or  by  visit- 
ing those  that  are  home-bound  and  can 
not  go  out." 

"I  would  just  love  it,"  exclaimed 
Mary. 

"My  grandmother  tells  the  most 
interesting  stories  of  early  days  in 
Utah,"  said  Alice. 

"Grandfather  crossed  the  plains  with 
the  handcarts,"  added  Elizabeth,  "and 
believe  me  he  tells  of  some  thrilling 
incidents.  They  surely  had  a  hard 
time." 

"Mother  is  Captain  of  a  Camp  and 
she  can  give  us  a  list  of  the  pioneers. 
We  should  have  a  Captain  and 
I  move  that  Margaret  be  our  Captain. 
Then  we  must  have  a  slogan.  How 
does  'Honor  the  Utah  Pioneers,'  suit 
you  ?  "  The  girls  heartily  agreed  that 
Margaret  should  be  captain,  but  Mary 
suggested  for  a  slogan  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  saying  that 
that  command  included  grandparents 
and  even  great  grandparents.  After 
discussion,  they  decided  on  "We  de- 
light to  honor  our  Utah  Pioneers"  for 
the  slogan  of  the  Juvenile  Pioneer 
Camp. 


"If  I  am  to  be  Captain,"  answered 
Margaret,  "Pll  give  the  first  party — a 
Thanksgiving  one,  to  grandmother  and 
some  of  her  pioneer  friends.  You 
will  all  help  me,  won't  vou?" 

"We  will  be  delighted,"  was  the 
chorus. 

They  lost  no  time,  but  at  once 
started  their  plans  for  the  entertain- 
ment, and  by  two  o'clock  Thanks- 
giving day  all  was  in  readiness. 

Soon  the  guests  arrived  in  autos, 
and  such  handshaking  and  delight  at 
meeting  again.  Wraps  were  removed, 
and  they  were  taken  into  the  living 
room  with  its  cheery  grate  fire  and 
left  to  renew  old  acquaintances  and 
talk  over  early  days.  At  three,  the 
folding  doors  to  the  dining  room  were 
thrown  open  and  dinner  announced. 
Such  exclamations  of  delight  and 
clapping  of  hands  when  they  saw  the 
table,  with  a  pioneer  wagon  and  camp 
for  a  centerpiece,  with  dolls  dressed 
as  pioneers,  while  at  each  plate  was 
a  miniature  hand  cart  filled  with  pep- 
permints. 

The  girls  of  Juvenile  Camp  attend 
the  Domestic  Science  class  of  the  L.  D. 
S.  and  everything  from  turkey  to 
pumpkin   pie   was   cooked   just   right. 

After  all   had    finished   eating   Bro 

S stood  up  and  said,  "I  move  a 

vote  of  thanks  to  tne  girls  of  the 
Juvenile  Camp.  I  thought  mother  here 
the  very  best  cook  in  the  world,  but 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  grand- 
daughters. Mother,  do  your  remember 
our  first  Thanksgiving  in  the  valley  ?" 

"I  don't  think  I  do,"  answered  his 
wife,  "but  I  certainly  remember 
Thanksgiving  in  Salem.  I  was  only 
nine  years  old  when  father  left  his 
home  in  Massachusetts  for  Nauvoo, 
but  I  will  never  forget  the  preparation 
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mother  made  that  last  Thanksgiving 
in  the  old  home — it  was  the  big  day 
of  the  year.  Whatever  came  or  went 
everybody  kept  Thanksgiving.  Mother 
£ind  my  older  sisters  were  busy  for  days 
getting  ready  for  the  baking  of  num- 
berless pies  and  puddings,  pots  of 
pork  and  beans  and  other  good  things 
in  the  old  Dutch  oven.  No  stoves  in 
those  days.  We  had  a  big  kitchen,  or 
living  room  with  an  immense  fire  place 
with  a  seat  on  each  side.  And  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  Duch  oven!  Enough 
mince  pies,  plum  puddings  and  fruit 
cakes  were  baked  at  Thanksgiving  to 
last  to  New  Year's,  and  I  believe  even 
longer.  Not  much  like  your  cubby-hole ^ 
of  to-day  when  you  are  content  to  live 
day  by  day  out  of  a  paperbag. '  Our 
relatives  began  to  arrive  early  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving  and  not  only  the 
guest  room  was  made  ready  but  feather 
beds  filled  every  corner.  In  the  evening 
we  all  gathered  in  the  parlor,  which 
was  opened  only  on  special  occasions, 
and  we  had  a  jolly  evening  of  music, 
■songs   and    stories. 

"It  had  been  snowing  for  several 
days,  and  Thanksgiving  morning  the 
snow  was  up  to  the  fence  tops,  and 
father  and  the  boys  had  to  get  out  old 
Buck  and  Jerry  and  make  a  road. 
Then  we  all  piled  into  the  bob-sleigh 
— father,  mother,  relatives  and  the 
children — and  started  for  the  eleven 
o'clock  service  in  the  meeting  house. 
Each  Thanksgiving  the  boys  had 
bran  new,  homespun  suits  and  the  girls 
new,  woolen  dresses  to  be  worn  for  the 
first   time    to    Thanksgiving    service. 

"The  Church  was  g'aily  decorated 
with  evergreen  and  red  berries.  After 
service  we  had  a  jolly  ride  home, 
greeted  by  neighbors  as  we  passed  by, 
but,  of  course,  to  us  children  the  event 
of  the  day  was  the  dinner.  A  long 
table  was  set  in  the  living  room  and 
such  a  dinner ! — turkey^s  and  geese 
roasted  before  the  open  fire,  cranberry 
sauce,  pies,  pudding  and  cake." 

"I  came  from  Massachusetts,"  said 
Aunt  Ann,  "and  I'll  never  forget  as 


long  as  I-- live  the  good  times  we  had 
at  Thanksgiving.  You  didn't  tell  about 
the  hickgry  nuts,  the  red  apples  and 
cider  and  popcorn,  that  we  had  in  the 
evening.,.^  We  gathered  the  nuts  in  the 
fall  after  the  frost  had  opened  the 
burrs.  Every  year  father  took  a  holi- 
day, hitched  up  the  carryall  and  took 
the  children  nutting." 

"Quite  a  .  contrast  to  our  first 
Thanksgiving  in  the  valley,"  remarked 

Sister  B .     "We  had  come  with 

the  handcarts,  and  while  starting  from 
our  home  in  London  with  a  fair  supply, 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  valley 
there  was  little  left  of  food,  clothing 
or  any  thing  else.  One  of  my  great 
trials  was  the  tallow  dips — just  a  rag" 
in  a  dish  of  grease.  Joseph  (my  hus- 
band) thought  he  would  surprise  me 
and  brought  home  enough  tallow  for 
(wo  candles.  We  borrowed  a  candle 
mold  and  the  event  of  the  week  was 
our  candle-making. 

Thanksgiving  we  invited  a  few 
friends  and  celebrated  by  lighting  our 
candles,  and  after  that  they  were  saved 
for  very  special  accasioi'is.  What  did 
we  have  to  eat?  Well,  really,  I  can 
only  remember  one  thing  and  that  was 
gingerbread  made  from  Brother  Chip- 
man's  molasses  which  he  made  from 
the  sap  of  the  boxelder  tree.  Don't 
you  remember  Washburn  Chipnian, 
Jane?"  "Yes,  he  was  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  celebration  and  though  nine'"y- 
two  years  old  is  as  bright  and  spry 
as  a  young  man," 

"I  was  reading  about  the  first 
Thanksgiving  in  Massachuset  s,"  said 
Margaret.  Governor  Bradford  issued 
a  proclamation  appointing  three  days 
in  November  for  the  Pilgrims  to  meet 
together  in  their  meeting-houses  and 
give  thanks  for  their  many  blessings 
and  (hat  it  should  also  be  an  occasion 
for  rejoicing  and  feasting.  To  this 
great  celebration  the  Governor  invited 
their  Indian  neighbors.  The  feast 
began  on  Th'.irsday  and  ended  on  Sat- 
urday with  a  state  dinner  which  was 
the    real    Thanksgiving    feast.     The 
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Governor  had  sent  four  men  hunting 
who  returned  with  enough  wild  turkeys 
to  last  to  the  end  of  the  week.  So 
at  this  time,  turkey  was  the  foremost 
dish  for  Thanksgiving — an  example 
that  has  been  follov/ed  throughout  the 
United  States  to  this  day.  The  Indians 
killed  five  deer  which  they  brought 
as  a  present.  We  are  told  that  the 
tables  groaned  beneath  their  load  of 
good  things  and  that  there  were  fifty- 
five  white  men  and  ninely-one  Indians 
who  sat  down.  I  don't  say  anything 
about  the  women,  I  suppose  that  they 
were  busy  working  and  serving." 

Dusk  was  now  setting  in  and  after 
singing  "Utah,  We  Love  Thee"  the 
guests,  with  a  hearty  hand  shake  and 
"God  bless  you,"  left  for  their  homes. 

Why  We   Should  Buy  Christmas 
Seals 

When  you  buy  Christmas  seals, 
boys  and  girls,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing?  This  little  story  is 
to  tell  you  and  to  ask 

tCDcrry  ^  ,  you   to    save   all   the 
'9'} \       pennies  that  you  can 

from  now  until  Christ- 
mas so  that  the  liltle 
{  children  who  are  ill 
and  suffering,  who 
•^  are  cold  and  hungry 
^^  and  have  forgotten 
how  to  play  and  be  happy  can  have 
a  Christmas  like  you. 

For  fifteen  years  the  Christinas 
seal,  which  is  just  a  gay  little  inch 
bit  of  paper,  has  become  a  great  gol- 
den flood  that  has  helped  to  sweep 
away  one  of  the  most  terrible  things 
in  the  world — the  awful  disease 
called  tuberculosis,  that  disease  which 
causes  more  deaths  than  any  other 
disease  in  the  world. 

The  Christmas  seal  buys  sunlight 
and  fresh  air,  good  food — and  plenty 
of  it — ^strong  bodies  and  happy  homes, 
and  keeps  little  boys  and  girls  from 
becoming   orphans,   and   fathers   and 


mothers  from  seeing  their  little  chil- 
dren grow  pale  and  sick  and  die.  In 
order  to  do  this  there  has  to  be  many 
doctors  and  nurses  and  kind  hearted 
men  and  women  who  spend  most  of 
their  time  finding  the  homes  that  need 
these  things.  They  teach  people  how 
to  live  so  they  will  not  get  tubercu- 
losis and  what  to  do  to  cure  themselves 
after  they  get  it,  and  how  they  can 
prevent  other  members  in  their  fam- 
ilies from  gelting  it.  None  can  tell 
when  they  might  get  the  disease  if 
they  do  not  follow  all  the  health  chores 
which  make  strong  bodies,  for  the  tu- 
berculosis germs  are  flying  about  in 
the  air  all  the  time.  But  the  pennies 
you  spend  for  Christmas  seals  are 
used  to  pay  for  books  and  magazines 
which  teach  people  how  to  live  right, 
to  pay  nurses  for  going  into  all  the 
schools  and  homes  and  finding  people 
who  need  help  and  telling  them  what 
to  do.  Of;:en  they  find  homes  where 
there  is  not  enough  to  eat,  no  fires,  no 
fresh  air  and  no  sunlight — where  the 
father  is  sick  in  bed  and  cannot  earn 
any  money  or  where  there  isn't  any 
father  at  all  and  they  help  these  poor 
people  to  find  a  way  back  to  health  and 
happiness.  But  just  a  few  doctors  and 
a  few  nurses  and  kind  hearted  men  and 
women  cannot  do  it  all.  They  need  the 
help  of  every  little  boy  and  girl  in  the 
land.  So  if  you  want  to  give  the  most 
wonderful  Christmas  present  of  all  this 
year,  give  your  pennies  to  the  Utah 
Public  Health  association  when  it  .sells 
Christmas  seals.  It  will  use  every 
single  penny  to  fight  tuberculosis  and 
the  terrible  things  which  tuberculosis 
means, — poverty,  suffering  and  death. 

There  is  no  better  way  we  could  ob- 
serve the  birthday  of  our  Savior,  who 
gave  His  life  for  us,  than  to  give  our 
pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes  to  the 
poor  people  who  are  suffering  so  ter- 
ribly and  need  them  so  much.  In  our 
own  state  more  than  eleven  hundred 
people  have  died  with  the  disease  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years.  Let  us  try 
and  save  ,some  lives  this  year. 
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Something  to  Color 

By  J.  A.  Byivater 

Paint  sky.  blue ;  grass  and  foreground,  light  green ;  turkeys,  dark  green 
with  light  yellow  wattle  and  wings ;  corn  and  pumpkins,  yellow ;  girl's 
hair,  yellow :  ribbons,  black ;  bowl,  yellow ;  apples  on  tree,  yellow  with  touch 
of  pink ;  girl's  face,  pink. 


The 
Childr^nIs 
Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  follow^ing; 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed   three   hundred   words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original   drawings,   black   and   white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  origmal. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  black  and   white  on   plain   white   paper,   and   must  not   be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


At  School 

At  school  I  sit  and  study, 

About  most  anything; 
I  learn  about  the  soil  and  plants, 

I   even  learn  to  .sing. 

The  teachers  teach  me  how  to  read, 
And  how  each  word  to  spell, 

And  what  of  each  the  meaning  is, — 
I  soon  will  know  it  well. 

They  teach  us  what  is  two  times  two, 

And  all  the  tables  thus ; 
They  teach  me  what  is  meant  by  times, 

And  what  is  meant  by  plus. 

I  learn  just  what  is  best  to  say, 
And   different  kinds  of  speech. 

I  know  just  what  the  great  men  said. 
Soon  I'll  know  how  to  preach. 

And  when  I  take  gymnasium, 

I  have  to  run  and  crawl, 
And  do  all  kinds  of  different  stunts,— 

That's  funniest  of  it  all. 

I  learn  about  the  foreign  wars, 

And  Germany  and  Spain 
And  all  about  the  air  and  clouds 

And  why  it  has  to  rain. 


So  all  the  time  I'm  busy. 

And  trying  to  keep  the  rule ; 
So   I'll  get  my  lessons, 
And  soon  be  out  of  .school. 

Roxie  Manning 

Harding,  Utah. 


Age  12 


My  Pet  Turkey 

I  live  on  a  farm  west  of  Fillmore. 
We  have  turkeys,  ducks  and  chickens. 
This  spring  my  mother  gave  me  a 
turkey,  and  it  is  very  tame.  I  walk 
up  to  her  any  time  of  the  day  and 
stroke  her  back,  and  she  will  not  move. 
I  call  her  "Pet"  because  she  is  so  tame. 
Sometimes  when  I  am  walking  in  the 
yard,  she  comes  up  and  sits  down  in 
front  of  me,  and  won't  let  me  move 
until  I  pet  her  a  few  minutes. 

When  my  father  or  brother  is  com- 
ing from  the  milk  corral  she  sits  down 
in  front  of  them  and  makes  them  turn 
out  for  her  or  pet  her. 

She  comes  out  in  the  door  yard  and 
coaxes  my  two-year  old  sister  to  come 
out  and  pet  her. 

Viola  Johnson 
Age  12.  Box  177,  Fillmore,  Utah. 
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Mother  Bents'  Plan 

As  the  golden  shadow  of  the  sun 
fell  on  the  Bent  home,  Mother  Bent's 
voice  could  be  heard  singing  as  she 
hadn't  .sung  for  ten  years. 

Father  Bent  raised  his  gray,  and 
weary  head,  leaned  up  against  his 
pitch  fork,  and  said  with  a  happy  smile 
on  his  face — 

"Well,  seems  as  if  the  old  days  are 
coming  back  once  more." 

Supper  was  announced  by  Mother 
Bent,  and  as  she  put  down  the  .steam- 
ing potatoes  she  said,  "Father  you 
know  it  is  the  first  of  July,  Sunday." 
"Yes,"  replied  Father  Bent. 
"Well,"  continued  Mother  Bent, 
"it  is  also  conference  and  of  course 
we  are  going." 

"Why  of  course,"  he  replied  with 
a  puzzled  look. 

"The  Brown  car  is  broken  and  in 
the  garage.  They  would  like  awfully 
well  to  go  to  conference,  and  wanted 
to  know  if  they  could  ride  with  us. 
You  could  take  the  two  seated  buggy 
and  Bess." 

"Why — yes,  I  guess  so,"  he  replied. 
Mother  Bent  did  not  know  how  to 
hint  to  him  what  she  had  been  ponder- 
ing on  for  such  a  long  time. 

■'Father,"  said  she,  "I  was  a  wonder- 
ing if  we  could  possibly  lay  aside 
some  money  so  I  could  get  a  bonnet 
for  conference." 

Father  looked  up  from  his  deep 
mediation  with  a  surprised  look  on  his 
face  and  said,  "Well,  mother,  you  know 
that  new  hay  cutter  I  was  going  to 
get.  Well,  I  have  been  trying  to  lay 
aside  enough  money  for  it  so — " 

Mother  Bent's  face  dropped  as  he 
continued. 

"Your  know  that  hat  your  cousin 
Mabel  gave  you  before  she  went  away. 
Of  course  it  is  second  handed  but  see 
if  you  can't  fix  it  up." 

"Father,"  said  she  in  a  surprised 
tone,  "I  gave  that  to  Maud  for  her 
birthday  last  year." 

So    saying   she   arose   and   quietly 


left  the  room.     She  soon  came  back, 
her  face  full  of  smiles. 

"See!''  she  said,  "I  knew  it  would 
be  hard  for  you  to  lay  aside  that  inuch 
this  year,  so  I  have  been  saving  first 
a  nickel  then  a  penny  and  sometime.^ 
a  dime  till  I  have  $7.50,  enough  for 
the  bonnet  I  want." 

So  saying  .she  handed  the  inoney 
to  Father  Bent  to  count.  He  had 
bent  his  gray  head  and  a  tear  rolled 
down  his  face  as  he  wiped  it  away 
with  his  rough  hand. 

Jumping  up  he  caught  Mother  Bent 
by  the  arm  saying,  "Sarah,  I  knew 
something  unusual  was  happening, 
and  I  would  rather  buy  a  dozen  bon- 
nets for  you  than  a  hay  cutter." 
Age  13.  Rhea  herre 

Gunnison  Utah. 


A  Dream 

1  lay  down  on  a  grassy  bank  and  cur- 
led up  to  sleep. 
And    silently   a    pretty    dream    came 

over  me  to  creep. 
1    ran   through    meadows,   green    and 

fresh,  and  chased  the  humming 

birds, 
Which  lit  upon  my  outstretched  hand, 

at  sound  of  a  few  kind  words. 
I    danced    with    elfin   princesses    and 

princes  altogether. 
And  the  air  was  fresh  and  balmy,  and 

lovely  was  the  weather, 
I  came  to  sparkling,  glistening  brooks, 

and  stopped  to  talk  with  them, 
But  they  babbled  mockingly,  and  oh ! 

they  sparkled  like  a  gem  ; 
Ever  onward  down  the  mountain,  ever 

onward  to  the  sea, 
'Till    the    touch    of    Mother's    hand 

aroused  and  wakened  me. 
Then    I    walked    back    home    with 

Mother,  and  my  e^es  shut  out 

a  gleam, 
As  I  thought  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of 

my  interrupted  dream. 
Age  13,  Paul  Rampton 

Bountiful,  Utah. 
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A  True  Pioneer  Story 

My  grandfathers  name  is  Lehi  Nephi 
Hardman. 

His  birth  was  foretold  by  Pres. 
Brigham  Young,  to  his  suffering 
mother  who  had  buried  all  her  children 
up  to  that  time. 

He  also  gave  my  grandfather  the 
name  of  Lehi  Nephi  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  said  he  should  do 
a  great  work  like  Nephi  the  son  of 
Lehi. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  tell  all  the 
stories  grandpa  has  told  to  us.  But  I 
will  relate  just  two  short  stories. 

My  great  grandfather  Richard 
Hardman  was  a  martyr  fcr  the  Gospel 
at  Nauvoo,  leaving  my  great  grand- 
mother a  widow. 

Some  time  after  they  had  arrived  at 
Salt  Lake  City  his  oxen  strayed  away 
and  got  lost. 

My  grandfather  hunted  all  day  for 
them.  He  was  barefoot  and  his  feet 
were  sore  and  bleeding.  He  knelt  down 
and  told  the  Lord  his  troubles,  then 
continued  his  walk.  He  found  a  pair 
of  shoes  side  by  side  as  though 
left  for  him,  and  also  his  oxen. 

Another  time  he  was  up  in  the  can- 
yon chopping  wood,  when  an  old 
outlaw  Indian  by  the  name  of  Bush 
Head  came  and  got  on  his  wagon. 

My  grandfather  was  very  much 
scared,  for  this  same  Indian  had -killed 
two  boys  over  in  Cedar  Fort. 

He  did  net  know  what  to  do,  but 
he  prayed  in  his  heart. 

The  Indian  rode  down  the  canyon 
till  he  came  to  a  spring.  He  told  my 
grandpa  to  stop  the  oxen  while  he  got 
a  drink. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  lay  flat  on 
his  stomach  to  drink,  like  a  flash  the 
thought  came  to  my  grandpa,  and  he 
whipped  his  oxen,  and  down  the  can- 
yon they  went,  over  hills,  and  rocks, 
never  stopping  till  he  got  out  on  the 
plain  where  he  could  look  around. 

Myrl   Sadler 
Age  11,        R.  D.  Box  134  Magna, 


Before  School  Started 

"Virginia,  you  unpack  the  food  and 
dishes.  May,  you  set  things  in  their 
places.  And  Edifh,  you  fir.d  a  good 
place  to  make  a  fire,"  commanded 
Hazel,  who  was  the  eldest,  "And  I 
will  get  dinner  ready." 

These  girls  had  come  to  this  lonely 
solitary  place,  to  have  a  rest  for  three 
or  four  days  before  school  started. 
A  very  beautiful  place  it  was,  too,  with 
a  grove  of  oak  trees  right  behind  it. 
Here  and  there  a  patch  of  gra^.s  was 
growing,  and  wild  flowers  were  scat- 
tered along  the  ditch  bank. 

One  day  May  went  down  along  the 
ditch  bank  to  pick  flowers,  when  she 
came  running  back  and  said  excitedly. 
"Oh !  here  comes  Betty,  all  alone,  and 
I  know  it's  she  by  her  blue  dress  and 
hat." 

"How  could  she  ccme  all  alone? 
Let's  go  and  meet  her,"  put  in  one  of 
the  girls. 

And  soon  they  were  all  off  in  a 
hurry. 

"Who  sent  you?  Did  you  come  all 
alone?  Does  mother  know  wheie  you 
are?  How  did  you  get  across  the  big 
ditch  ?  Yes,  and  through  those  trees  ?" 
These  were  some  of  the  questions 
which  fluttered  the  little  sister,  and  she 
answered  only  half  of  them  correctly, 
for  she  was  only,  four  years  of  age. 

The  little  sister  was  permitted  to 
stay  after  some  talk,  and  letting  their 
mother  know. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  in 
having  water  fights,  p'cking  flowers, 
playing  games,  resting,  and  other  joy- 
ous things.  So  when  the  girls  were 
packing  up  to  go  home,  they  all  said 
they  had  had  a  good  rest  and  were 
ready  to  start  school,  the  next  week. 
"I  been  ready  to  start  school  for  a 
long,  long  time,  but  I  isn't  old  'nough," 
said  Betty. 

Mildred  Christiansen 
Age  12,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah, 
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Which  Was  Happiest? 

The  sun  was  shining  bright.  The 
birds  were  singing  their  sweetest 
songs.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
soft  green  grass,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  bright-eyed  daisies. 

In  a  little  grove  of  pine  trees  there 
was  a  small  play  house.  Here  were 
a  few  stumps  of  pine  trees  which  had 
been  cut  down  by  woodmen.  On  two 
of  these  stumps  a  rough  board  had 
been  placed.  On  the  board  some  old 
rags  had  been  arranged  in  the  shape 
of  a  bed.  On  the  bed  a  rag  doll  lay 
wide  awake  ready  to  be  dressed  and 
go  out  romping  with  its  mother. 

Down  a  narrow  path  came  little 
Mary,  tripping  lightly  with  her  arms 
full  of  daisies  and  bluebells,  singing 
as   she   came. 

"Good  morning,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors," she  called  out  as  she  entered 
the  small  clearing  where  her  house 
stood. 

The  birds  must  have  said  "good 
morning"  for  they  all  began  to  chatter 
at  once. 

She  at  once  began  about  her  daily 
tasks,  cleaning  and  decorating  her 
house  with  daisies  and  bluebells. 

She  was  in  the  middle  of  her  play 
when  a  man  approached  her,  saying, 
"How  do  you  do,  my  pretty  maiden." 

Mary  turned  quickly  around  and 
said,  "How  do  you  do,  sir." 

"And  pray  where  are  your  play- 
mates ?"   asked   the  gentleman. 

"Oh,  in  the  trees  and  in  the  under- 
brush, laughed  the  playful  little  Mary. 

"I  mean,"  said  the  man  "your  girl 
playmates  ?" 

Mary  hung  her  head  low  then  said : 
"I  haven't  any.  The  girls  all  make 
fun  of  me  for  my  poor  clothes.  This 
is  the  dearest  playmate  I  have,"  giving 
her  rag  doll  an  extra  hug  then  turning 
to   her   work. 

Now  this  man  had  a  great  fortune, 


yet  he  turned  away  envying  this  little 
child  that  was  so  happy  with  the  little 
things  that  God  had  placed  on  earth 
for  her  to  enjoy. 

Elna  Jorgensen 
Age  12.  Box  82,  Widtsoe,  Utah. 

A  True  Bird  Story 

Several  summers  ago  a  pair  of 
wrens  built  their  nest  on  the  west  side 
of  our  house.  When  they  got  their 
nest  built  the  mother  wren  laid  some 
little  eggs. 

In  about  two  weeks  there  were  four 
little  wrens  in  the  nest. 

One  day  I  heard  the  little  birds 
chirping  very  hard  and  I  went  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
mother  and  father  bird  dared  not  go 
in  the  nest.  I  looked  in  the  nest  and 
what  do  you  think  I  3aw?  A  terrible 
snake  was  in  the  nest.  I  went  and 
told  father  and  he  came  out  and  killed 
the  snake.  It  had  swallowed  one  of 
the  little  wrens.  When  father  killed 
the  snaike,  what  do  you  thirik  the 
mother  wren  did?  She  flew  right  on 
father's  arm.  Now  don't  ycu  think 
that  the  mother  bird  was  thankful  that 
father  killed  the  snake?    I  do. 

Norene  Porter 
Age  11,  Orderville,  Utah. 


Drawn  by   Myrtle   Bliason 
^Vrentham, 
Age    IS.  Alberta,    Canada. 
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Vacation 

Hurrah,  hurrah!  vacation  is  here, 
And  now  for  the  hikes  and  picnic  so 

dear. 
Our  gardens  are  planted  and  now  we 

can  play, 
Busy  and  happy  every  day. 

The  birds  their  young  will  be  teaching 

to  fly 
And  soon  they  will  sail  far  away  in  the 

sky. 
Their  nests  they  will  leave  till   some 

other  year 
And   then   they'll   return   back   to    us 

here. 

Our  lessons  we  will  try  to  forget 
And   never  again  worry   or   fret. 
Until  next  fall  when  school  shall  begin, 
Then  we  will  be  ready  to  study  again. 
Dorothy  Hansen, 
29  E.  Second  Narth, 
Age    14.  Rexburg,    Idaho. 

Healed  by  the  Elders 

Last  winter  my  baby  sister  was  very 
sick  with  pneumonia.  She  was  al- 
most dead.  Nothing  we  could  do  would 
help  her.  Finally  we  called  the  Elders. 
There  were  two  Mormon  missionaries 
in  town.  We  called  them  in  to  ad- 
minister to  the  baby.  As  soon  as  they 
came  in  the  door  the  baby  brightened 
up  and  began  to  laugh. 

While  they  were  administering  to 
her  she  played  with  the  sleeves  of 
their  coats.     She  was  instantly  healed. 

Vera    Berry, 
Age  12.  Park  City,  Utah. 

Seasons 

Every  night  and  day  I'm  calling, 

Calling  just  the  Spring. 
But  the  .snow's  still  gently  falling 

Silently  as  bird  takes  wing. 

Every  night  and  day  I'm  wishing. 
Wishing  Spring  would  come: 

And  I  sure  am  sadly  missing 
The  bee's  warm,  drowsy  hum. 


Oh,  the  Spring  is  really  coming. 
Bringing    birds   and    flowers, 

.^.nd  the  bees  are  coming,  humming, 
With  the  warm  Spring  showers. 

Now  the  Spring  has  quickly  passed 

Leaving  Summer  here ; 
And  the  months  will  goo  too  fast, 

Bringing  Autumn  drear. 

Gwenever  Fuhriman, 
Age  13.  Ridgedale,  Idaho. 

Correction 

The  drawing  entitled  "School  Days" 
published  in  the  October  Juvenile  In- 
structor should  have  been  credited  to 
Wcstley  Porter,  (age  14)  R.  F.  D.  Box 
7.    Morgan,   Utah. 

September  Puzzle 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  UTAH 

Solution: 
1.     Alpine 
3.     Kanosh 


2.     Payson 
4.    Tooele 


The  Winners 

Vera  Beery,  Park  City,  Utah 

Iva  Chugg,  R  No.  2,  Ogd'en,  Utah 

Delbert    L.    Gurr,    RFD    No.    4,    Burley 

Idaho 
Thora  Hyde,  Metropolis,  Nevada 
Eugene  Jensen,  R.  No.  2,  Oakley,  Idaho 
Donna   Jenson,    Richfield,   Utah 
Grace    Read,   Box  44,  Trenton,  Utah 
Lvnn    Roberts,   Clearfield,   Utah 
Hilda  V.  Sudweeks,  Circleville,  Utah  , 
Lvdia  Scott,  Holbrook,  Idaho 
Mary  Wells,  986  Lake  Street,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah 

Honorable  Mention 

Beth    Bovven,    Samaria,    Idaho 

Gertrude  Bransen,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Elda   Briggs,   Archer,  Idaho 

Dean   Coburn,    Dayton,    Idaho 

LaRee    Dimick,    Soldier    Summit,    Utah 

Myra  Gardner,  Ruth,  Nevada 

Clyde  Larson,  Mapleton,  Utah 

Brigham  J.  Olsen,  Logan,  Utah 

Mabel  Patterson,  Hooper,  Utah 

Ray  M.   Reeder,   Corinne,  Utah 

Julia  Tanner,  Byron,  Wyoming 

Elva  Tippetts,  Benjamin,  Utah 

Julia  Tyler,  Thatcher,  Arizona 

Olive  White,  Moccasin,  Arizona 


You  Tell   'Em 

Teacher — "Johnny,   what   is   velocity?" 
Johnny — "Velocity  is  what  a  fellow  lets 
go  of  a  bee  with." 

The   Honest  Teacher 

Miss  N.  (in  Latin  class) — Why,  class, 
tliis  is  the  worst  recitation  I  have  ever 
listened  to;  I  have  had  to  do  most  of  it 
myself. 

Retribution 

"So  Jobson's  stenographer  has  left  him. 
What  was  the  trouble?" 

"She  caught  him  kissing  his  wife." — 
Boston   Transcript. 

A   Kodak  Fan 

"Goodness,  John!  How  queer  the  baby 
looks.  I  believe  he  is  going  to  have 
a   fit!" 

"By  George!  I  believe  you  are  right. 
Where  is  my  camera?" — Oregonian. 

With   the   Bark   on 

He — "My  views  of  bringing  up  a  family 
are — " 

She — "Never  mind  your  views,  I'll 
bring  up  the  family.  You  go  and  bring 
up    the    coal." 

Encouraging 

He — Why  the  deuce  do  I  struggle  with 
this  piffling  job? 

Fair  typist — Don't  be  discouraged; 
think  of  the  mighty  oak — it  Vv'as  once  a 
nut    like   you, — Boston   Transcript. 

Hurry! 

A  man  was  hired  to  carry  hardware 
out  of  a  ship  onto  a  wharf.  As  he  crossed 
the  plank  with  two  small  anvils,  one 
under  each  arm,  the  plank  broke  and  he 
went  down  into  the  water.  He  came  up 
and  shouted  for  a  rope,  but  no  one  heard 
him.  He  went  d'own  and  came  up  the 
second  and  third  time,  and  the  last  time 
he  appeared  he  said,  "If  someone  doesn't 
throw  me  a  rope  pretty  soon  I'll  drop 
one  of  these  anvils!" 


Hopeless 

He — I  fell  off  my  bicycle  last  week  and 
was  knocked  senseless. 

She — When  do  you  expect  to  get 
better? 

Doubted  Providence 

Visiting  Minister — "Having — er — most 
unfortunately  lost  the  manuscript  of  my 
sermon  for  this  morning,  I  shall  trust  in 
providence  for  inspiration.  Tonight  I 
shall  come  better  prepared." 

Impartial 

Fair  Patient — They  tell  me,  doctor,  you 
are  a  perfect  lady-killer. 

Doctor — Oh,  no — no!  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  madam,  I  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween  the   sexes. 

I 

In  Perfect  Accord 

"If  I  were  j'ou,"  he  said,  during  a  lull 
in  tlic  domestic  storm,  "I  would  have 
more    sense." 

"Of  course  you  would,"  she  retorted 
decisively. 

Lost! 

There  was  a  thin  girl  of  Messina 
Who   worked  with   a   vacuum   cleaner; 

But  she  got  in  the  way 

Of  the   suction   one  day, 
.'Knd  since  then  nobody  has  seen  her. 

Class  in  Zoology 

The  more  than  unusual  lack  of  in- 
telligence among  the  students  that  morn- 
ing  had   got   under   the   professor's   skin. 

"Class  is  dismissed,"  he  said,  exasper- 
atedly.  "Please  don't  flap  your  ears  as 
you  pass  out."  ■p.v, 

Rough  Stuff! 

Sambo:— "Looky  heah,  big  boy,  don' 
}'o-all  mess  wid  me,  'cause  Ah's  hard! 
Las'  week  Ah  falls  on  a  buzz  saw  an' 
Ah   busts   it — com-plete-ly." 

Rambo — "Call  dat  hard?  Listen,  man, 
Ah  scratches  d'e  bath  tub." — Legion 
Weekly. 


T^VERY  article  which  leaves 
-L-'  our  shop  is  not  only 
cleaned,  beautified,  but  also 
guaranteed  free  from  the  ob- 
jectionable odor  of  all  clean- 
ing materials. 

Mail  orders  handled   care- 
fully and  promptly. 


j^^ 


Cleaning  &  Dqeing  Co. 


Salt 

Lake's 

Master 


Cleaners 

and 

Dyers 


156-160  East  Second  South  St. 

Branch:     First  South   and 
State 


Ogden  State  Bank 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Capital    $    100,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profits....      350,000.00 
Deposits    6,000,000.00 

4%  Interest  Paid  on  Savings 
Deposits. 

Especial  attention  given  to  out  of 

town  business.    We  invite 

correspondence. 

J.  M.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 

A.  P.  BIGELOW,  Cashier 

E.  L.  VAN  METER,  Asst.  Cashier 

D.  E.   DAVIS.   Asst.  Cashier 

W.  N.   FARR,  Asst.  Cashier 

O.  J.  STILWELL,  Trust  Officer 

34  Years  Under  One  Contiiatous 
Management 


Business  College  Training 

will  fit  you  for  business  employment 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
subjects  taught  are  selected  because 
they  are  practical — because  the  busi- 
ness world  demands  them.  Our  in- 
struction methods  are  intensive  and 
effective.  Our  equipment  is  modern 
and  adequate.  Business  men  recog- 
nize our  College  as  the  leading  com- 
mercial school  in  the  Intermountain 
country. 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

DAY  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS  ALL  THE  YEAR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAIV   IT  IN  THE  JUl'ENILE  INTSRUCTOR 


MERCHANTS 

Send    for   Samplea   and    Prices   of 

"L.  D.  S."  brand  GARMENTS 

to  the 


OGDEN-UTAH 
KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers 
OGDEN,  UTAH 

To  the  Merchant  Trade  Only 
Large  Stocks — Quick  Service 


USE  OUR  PURE  MILK 


in  your  Thanksgiving  cooking. 
Rolls,  cakes,  pies,  etc.,  will  be 
richer  and  finer  in  flavor  if  you 
do  so.  Use  our  milk  on  the 
table  too.  Use  it  freely.  It  is 
the  one  perfect  food  that  is  in- 
dispensable to  children,  old  peo- 
ple and  invalids.  It  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  foods  too.  The 
more  of  our  milk  you  use,  the 
less  of  other  higher  priced  foods 
you'll  require. 

Clover  Leaf  Dairy 

Was.  2177  159  W.  Ist.  So.  St. 


MUTUAL    COAL 

Mined  in  Utah's  Famous  Spring  Canyon  Coal  Field 

is  shipped  to  dealers  and  stockholders  in  the  following  communities; 

UTAH — Abraham,  Alpine,  American  Fork,  Bear  River  City,  Beaver,  Bingham  Can- 
yon, Brigham  City,  Cache  Junction,  Cedar  Valley,  Centerville,  Charleston,  Corinne, 
Crescent,  Delta,  Deseret.  Elsinore,  Ephraim,  Eureka,  Farmington,  Fillmore,  Grantsville, 
Garland,  Geneva,  Gunnison,  Helper,  Herriman,  Heber  City,  Hinckley,  Honeyville,  Hunter^ 
Hyrum,  Kaysville,  Kanosh,  Knightsville,  Lake  Point,  Lakeview,  Lehi,  Logan,  Lynndyl, 
Magna,  Manti,  Marysvale,  Midvale,  Monroe,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Murray,  Nephi,  Newton, 
Oasis,  Ogden,  Ogden  (Five  Points),  Orcm,  Park  City,  Payson,  Pleasant  Grove,  Prove, 
Richfield,  Riverton,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salem,  Salina,  Silver  City,  Spanish  Fork,  Sandy, 
Soldier  Summit.  Springville,  Sugar  House,  Thistle,  Tooele,  Tremonton,  Wallsburg, 
Wanship,   Woods   Cross. 

IDAHO — Acequia,  Albion,  Amsterdam,  Bellevue,  Berger,  Blackfoot,  Bliss,  Boise, 
Bowmount,  Buhl,  Burley,  Caldwell,  Cascade,  Corral,  Council,  Declo,  Dietrich,  Eagle, 
Emmett,  Fairfield,  Filer,  Fruitland,  Gannett,  Glenns  Ferry,  Gooding,  Grandview,  Hager- 
man,  Hailey,  Hansen,  Heyburn,  HolHster,  Horseshoe  Bend,  Houston,  Idaho  Falls,  Kim- 
berly,  King  Hill,  Kuna,  Lava  Hot  Springs,  Kellogg,  McCall,  Melba,  Meridian,  Middleton, 
Mountain  Home,  Murphy,  Nampa,  New  Meadows,  New  Plymouth,  Notus,  Paul,  Parma, 
Payette,  Pocatello,  Rexburg,  Richfield,  Rupert,  St.  Anthony,  Shoshone,  Soldier,  Spring- 
field,   Silver   City,    Star,   Twin    Falls,    Wendell,    Wilder,   Wilson,    Weiser. 

MUTUAL  COAL  COMPANY 

38  WEST  SECOND   SOUTH,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INTSRUCTOR 


Children 's  Book  Week 

November  11  to  17 

Put  books — and   then   more   books — within   the   reach    of   your   children.      It's   the    way    to 

happy,  normal   growth. 

Add  a  few  volumes  to  your  home  library,  juvenile  section,  during  National  Book  Week. 
We  would  like  to  help  you  choose  them.  Anyway,  call  in  and  visit  this  interesting 
department. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESES 

The  Little  Tailor  of  the  Winding  Way,   Crownfield SI. 00 

The   Enchanted   Forest,   William   Bowen    1.75 

The   Cowardly   Lion    of   Oz 1  75 

Household    Stories,    Grimm    2.50 

The   Mary    Francis   Book,    Jane    Bayre   Fryer 2.00 

A  Little  Child's  Book  of  Stories,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith :t.50 

The    Peter    Patter    Book 2.00 

Master    Skylark,    John    Bennett 3.50 

Bible   Story   Book,   Loveland 2.00 

Fairy   Tales    Every    Child   Should    Know 1.50 

Tom,   The  Little   Wood   Carver,   Spyri 75 

The  Girl  Who  Sat  by   the  Ashes,   Colum 1.50 

The  Boy  Apprenticed   to   an   Enchanter,  Colum 1,50 

Gypsy    and    Ginger,    Pargeon 2  00 

In    Santa    Claus    House,    Florence    Irwin 1.25 

'Pon   a   Time   Tales,   Clarke .    1.35 

And  Many,  Many  More 

Deseret  Book  Company 

44  E.  So.  Temple  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Your  Health  Demands, 
Warm  Dry  Rooms 

Winter  has  no  terrors  for  the  family  which  has  plenty  of 
Castle  Gate  or  Clear  Creek  coal  stored  away.  No  matter 
how  chilly  the  weather  is  outside — no  matter  how  hard  it 
snows  or  rains — the  children  will  always  be  snug  and  warm 
inside. 


Casfle 

Gate 
\  Coal 


Ask  Your  Dealer 

UTAH  FUEL  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


^Clearx 
\  Coal  7 


^*^<=Sl5t^ 


SAY  THAT  you  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INTSRUCTOR 


MEDICINALLY  PURE 

SANJOMO  OLIVE  OIL 

Whether  for  food  or  medicine  the  quality  of  SANJOMO  is  unsurpassed 

Your  Nearest  Druggist  Has  It 

Put  Up  By 
SMITH  FAUS  DRUG  CO.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


GHOUND  GRiPPEJk 

WiXLKIIMG  SHOE 


MEDICAL  CURE  FOR  FLAT-FOOT 
SOLD  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


WE  are  showing  an  up-to-date 
new  model  of  our  new  Kol- 
lege  Kick  oxford  in  black,  brown 
and  white  kid  leather  which  possess 
all  the  comfort  and  ease  of  our  mod- 
ified and  regular  Ground  Gripper 
Shoes.  They  all  make  walking  and 
standing  a  pleasure. 

J.  J.  Fontius   &  Sons 

42  W.  2nd  So.,  Orpheum  Bldg. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for 

EberhardVs 

Never-Strelch  Mattress 

In    Four    Grades 

BED  O'  ROSES 
TRIPLE  A 
DOUBLE  A 
SINGLE  A 

— All  Hand  Tailored  Like  a  Glove 
"The  Scheme  is  in  the  Seam" 


Salt  Lake  Mattress  Mfg.  Co. 

535  West  3rd  South  Wasatch  3299 


i!iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiriiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiriiiiiii^ 

I  For  I 

I  Quality's  | 

I  Sake!  | 

I     — don't  say  "bread''  say —  | 

I  ROYALBREAD  I 


IKiy.1  The  bread  that  made 
I  SSI   mother  ipiit  baldiiq 


I  — try  the  twin  loaf;  2  loaves  I 

I  that  break  apart  evenly  sav-  | 

I  ing  time  and  money.    15c  for  | 

I  the  two  at  your  grocer's.  | 

I  Royal  Baking  Co.  | 

I                 SALT  LAKE  I 

I  I 

-iiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiriiitiiiiiitiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiriiiiiiii; 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INTSFUCTO'' 
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S'i<y  rH/4r  fou  5-4w  it  in  the  juvenile  intsructor 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Z.  C.  M.  /.  Factory  Made 

Kiddies'  Allovers 

<      • 

DUTCH  CUT 

?  . 

They  are  the  famous  Mountaineer  Brand  in  dark 

Z 

blue,  light  blue,  striped  and  khakis. 

=  z 
2    r 

Mothers — they  are  just                  y^SBi^^ 

C     2 

what  you  need  for  the                ^l01^3^flKv 

—1     — 

>     Z 

little  tots — and  the  kid-               W^pMflkJl 

X     2 

dies  like  them  too.                          ^^l^^lS^ 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

with  Bennett  Paint  Products.  Re- 
move the  signs  of  winter's  blast  with 
a  coat  or  two  of  our  special  mixed 
paint  prepared  expressly  for  this 
climate. 

For  Sale  at  Your  Dealers  or  at  our  store 


BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO. 


»k 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  VALUE  RECEIVED? 

Whea  your  life  insurance  preiuiuius  are  paid  into 

THE  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 

your  money  is  doing  its  full  duty — all  funds  being  used  to  help  finance 

and  build  up  the  West. 

You  need  our  insurance — We  want  your  business 

BENEFICIAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Vermont  BIdg.,  Salt  Lake 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Free.  LORENZO  N.  STOHL,  Mgr. 

ISSUING  THE  BEST  INSURANCE  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES 


SAY  THAT   you  SAir  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INTSRUCTOR 


